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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘Ton FACT that we are holding World 
Trade Week in these troublous days 
is a significant point in itself. We be- 
lieve in world trade; we feel that it is 
not only essential in times of peace, but 
that it is important to us as we prepare 
an adequate defense of our lives, our in- 
stitutions, our ideals. It is the principal 
tool which we can use to bring the results 
of our economy concretely to those na- 
tions which trade with us. The goods 
we export show what we do commercially 
and the goods we import indicate the 
purchasing power and the standards of 
living which our free economy generates. 

There are many questions which might 
well arrest our attention. Out of the 
welter of problems which beset us, three 
have been selected for discussion here— 
the pattern of world trade in 1950, which 
will show us where we have been and 
may provide some guides as to what we 
will be doing in the months to come; the 
special trading problems which emerge 
from the nature of a defense economy; 
and, finally, the role of economic ambas- 
sador and counsellor which foreign 
traders play as they deal with business- 
men in foreign lands. 


U. S. Trade in 1950 


The year 1950 was unique in recent 
American foreign-trade history. In the 
decade since 1940, the excess of mer- 
chandise exports over imports was large 
and gave rise to the problem of the dol- 
lar gap. Ever since the report of the 
Joint ECA-Commerce Mission—The 
Taylor Mission—the problem of the re- 
duction of this gap has been a part of the 
international economic policy of the 
United States and has received much at- 
tention from private trade groups and 
associations. 

In 1950, the dollar gap amounted to 
but $1,400,000,000, the smallest since 
1940, and only one-fourth as large as in 
1949. For the first time since June 1937, 
imports exceeded exports in 2 months of 
the year, August and October. 

The reduction of the gap was accom- 
plished by a 15-percent decline in mer- 
chandise exports from the 1949 level, and 
by a 34-percent increase in imports. In 
1949, our merchandise exports stood at 
approximately $12,000,000,000; in 1950 
they amounted to $10,300,000,000. Our 
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imports in 1949 totaled $6,600,000,000; 
in 1950 they increased to $8,800,000,000. 

The increase in imports can be im- 
puted to several factors. Foreign-cur- 
rency revaluations had the immediate 
effect of making the prices of some for- 
eign goods more attractive to United 
States buyers. The increase in our in- 
dustrial output served to increase our 
demand for raw materials from abroad 
and, responding to the increased de- 
mand, the prices of many of our raw- 
material imports rose during the year. 
The prices of wool, coffee, rubber, and 
many metals stepped up substantially. 

The decrease in exports also contrib- 
uted to the reduction in the dollar gap. 
In part, this reduction resulted from 
the efforts of some nations to improve 
their dollar-balance position by restrict- 
ing purchases from the dollar areas. 
Europe’s increase in the production of 
both agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts served to reduce its demand for 
United States goods. 

The reduction in the trade gap alle- 
viated the dollar position of many coun- 
tries. The gold and dollar earnings of 
some nations were sufficient to restore 
the losses which they had sustained over 
the three preceding years. 

In 1950, as usual, finished manufac- 
tures constituted the bulk of our ex- 
ports—57 percent of the value total, 
about the same proportion as in 1947 
and 1948. Crude materials also bulked 
large in our export pattern—represent- 
ing about one-fifth of the total—while 
semimanufactures constituted 11 per- 
cent of the total. On the other hand, 
foodstuffs declined from 19 percent of 
the total in 1949 to 13 percent in 1950. 

Gains in the value of exports of raw 
cotton were recorded in 1950, but our 
shipments of machinery, grains, chem- 
icals, automobiles, textiles, petroleum, 
iron and steel-mill products, tobacco, 
and coal—all leading exports—regis- 
tered declines. 

Large increases in the value of im- 
ports of important commodity groups 
were noted by our foreign-trade statis- 
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ticians. Among these commodities are 
coffee, nonferrous metals, ores, and 
ferro-alloys, paper, petroleum, crude 
rubber, wool, sawmill products, fats and 
oils, and iron and steel products. 

Exports to the Western Hemisphere 
countries—Canada and the American 
Republics—absorbed a larger share of 
our shipments in 1950 than they did 
in 1949. Europe, however, remained, as 
usual, our largest market, but its share 
in our 1950 trade was smaller than in 
any preceding year. The Far East also 
took a smaller share in 1950 than in 
1949, owing in part to the sharp reduc- 
tion in our China trade. 

Imports from Canada, the largest 
single market providing supplies to the 
United States, showed a steady increase 
during 1950 as did also those from the 
American Republics. Europe supplied 
approximately 16 percent of total United 
States imports—a smaller share than 


either Canada or the Latin American 
Republics. 


Foreign Trade and National 
Defense 


It should be emphasized at this point 
that nearly all of this trade was private 
in character and that it reflects many 
market situations at home and abroad. 
All the foreign traders have had a part 
in making the United States trade pat- 
tern sketched above and, despite the 
world’s turmoil, foreign traders will 
continue to make the pattern of our 
trade. 

In periods such as these, in a time of 
mobilization for defense, some think that 
all trade in civilian-type goods, all nor- 
mal peacetime traffic, may cease because 
we are concentrating our major efforts 
on defense problems. However, the de- 
fense foreign-trade effort and the civil- 
ian foreign-trade effort are not two dif- 
ferent types of activity executed in two 
different worlds. Rather, defense and 
peacetime foreign trade are but two 
aspects of one and the same thing. They 
are interdependent and inextricably tied 
up the one with the other. 

A little reflection upon what actually 
takes place in the world of international 
trade will make this clear. Certain na- 
tions, allied to us in our defense effort, 
do not produce the materials and sinews 
of war. They manufacture consumer 
goods, handicrafts, ornaments, and the 
like. For their defense, however, they 
require the hard goods employed by the 
military. Since they do not manufacture 
these goods themselves, they can only 
obtain them from nations which produce 
them, the United States for example. 
Now, to pay for these imports of military 
equipment they must export the results 
of their own production—civilian-type 
goods. 

National strength does not consist 
solely of an army and cefense supplies. 
A strong nation is one with a large na- 
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tional production, a good pattern of in- 
come distribution, and high standards 
of living. Communism flourishes where 
standards of living are low and where 
the prospects of improvement of the eco- 
nomic position are dim. Under circum- 
stances such as these, communism can- 
not be held in check by armies alone. It 
must be thwarted at the source by the 
creation of strong economies. Our first 
line of defense against communism is the 
creation of economies which provide for 
the well-being of the inhabitants and 
which hold some promise of the future. 

Manufacture for export creates addi- 
tional industrial capacity, new oppor- 
tunities for interesting careers, larger 
supplies of goods and the purchasing 
power with which to buy these goods. It 
follows, therefore, that, throughout our 
defense effort, we will find it worth while 
to continue much of the type of trade 
which has characterized our peacetime 
economic lives. 


The Need for Controls 


As to the pattern of our trade in the 
coming months, there are so many im- 
ponderables in our present situation that 
only the most venturesome would hazard 
a guess. There is, however, one new 
group of elements which may have a sub- 
stantial impact on the pattern of foreign 
trade in 1951. These are the various con- 
trols which have been instituted to help 
us mobilize rapidly. 

Our present economy is producing now 
more than it ever did before. We are 
making enough goods to give us the 
highest living standard of any nation 
in the world, but the appetite of the 
military machine is voracious. We must 
pour billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
into our effort if we and the friendly 
nations are to gain sufficient military 
strength to cause the Iron-Curtain- 
country rulers to pause in their plans 
for aggression. At the outset, at least, 
it will not be possible to satisfy all the 
demands of our civilians and those of 
our military at one and the same time 
so some civilian requirements must go 
unsatisfied. Some raw materials must 
be diverted from peacetime to military 
uses, and in large part the end uses of 
materials, capital, and labor must be 
channeled to meet our pressing military 
needs. Later, increased industrial ex- 
pansion may lessen the need for con- 
trols but until this happens some con- 
trols continue to be required. 

At the beginning of World War II, our 
economy was but partially employed. 
We had a large volume of unemployment 
and a substantial amount of unused 
plant capacity. At that time it was 
easier to mobilize rapidly for there was 
sufficient slack in our industrial machine 
which the defense effort could take up. 
Today, we are entering the defense effort 
with our industrial capacity largely uti- 
lized and but little unemployment. The 
problem today, then, is one of diverting 
goods from less-essential civilian needs 
to the pressing requirements of defense. 


Export Controls 


We instituted our system of export 
controls in the fall of 1940. With the 
advent of Pearl Harbor and the entry 
of the United States into World War II, 


these controls had a threefold objective: 
to shield the American economy against 
shortages, to keep useful materials from 
reaching our enemies, and to serve as 
a tool of economic warfare in connec- 
tion with the Anglo-American blockade. 

After the military victory in World 
War II, shortages persisted and export 
controls were therefore continued to in- 
sure that American needs were satisfied 
before those of other nations. As the 
shortages disappeared, the Positive List 
was steadily reduced until, by June 1950, 
only 664 Schedule B classifications were 
under control and many of those were 
but partial listings representing only a 
fraction of the total number of com- 
modities covered by the Schedule B 
classifications. Korea reversed _ this 
trend toward a reduction of export con- 
trols. 

In June 1950, a complete embargo was 
placed on shipments from the United 
States to North Korea. In July we 
stopped issuing licenses for Positive List 
commodities to China and all outstand- 
ing validated licenses for the area were 
revoked. 

Subsequent to the entry of the 
Chinese Communists into the Korean 





World Trade Week, 1951 
By the 
President of the United States 
of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS trade among the free na- 
tions of the world raises the standards 
of living of the peoples of such nations 
and fosters friendly relations among 
them; and 

WHEREAS international trade makes 
it possible for us and our Allies to ob- 
tain supplies and materials necessary 
for the mobilization of a common de- 
fense against aggression; and 

WHEREAS it is particularly fitting in 
this time of international tension that 
the ideals and effectiveness of free en- 
terprise should be reasserted: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Tru- 
MAN, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim the week 
beginning May 20, 1951, as World Trade 
Week; and I request the appropriate 
Officials of the Federal Government 
and of the several States, Territories, 
possessions and municipalities of the 
United States to cooperate in the ob- 
servance of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricul- 
tural, educational, and civic groups, as 
well as the people of the United States 
generally, to observe World Trade 
Week with gatherings, discussions, ex- 
hibits, ceremonies, and other appro- 
priate activities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREoFr, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the Seal 
of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
8th day of May in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

By the President: 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 














struggle, all commodities destined for 
China, Hong Kong, and Macao were put 
under license control. All intransit 
shipments of foreign commodities 
through the United States to certain 
destinations were subjected to validated 
licenses, and shipments of any commod- 
ities, whether or not on the Positive 
List, to the entire Soviet bloc were put 
under direct license. Today, our export 
controls have two highly important 
functions—the protection of the United 
States economy against shortages and 
the maintenance of security. 

The United States exporter has estab- 
lished an almost unblemished record of 
cooperation in the field of export con- 
trol and has well protected the security 
of the United States. At times, however, 
the foreign customer has proved less co- 
operative, and transshipments have been 
a constant problem to those in our Gov- 
ernment charged with enforcement of 
export-control regulations. 

This problem of transshipment under- 
lies the requirement for statements of 
end use and ultimate destination which 
are now requested in connection with 
certain export-license applications. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in re- 
cent months in reaching agreements 
with foreign governments concerning 
their own export controls, with the re- 
sult that many of them now exercise 
control over security items. 

Actual or impending shortages have 
necessitated the addition of about 340 
Schedule B listings to the Positive List 
during the past 10 months. It is likely 
that, as supplies continue to tighten, 
other items will be added to the List, and 
some items which have been licensed 
freely in the past may have to be placed 
under restricting export quotas. 

Many exporters are already finding it 
difficult to obtain supplies of some goods 
for shipment and some may be appre- 
hensive about the continuation of high- 
level United States exports. It is but 
natural to fear that as military require- 
ments further limit the supplies of mate- 
rials and goods for consumer use, there 
will be a temptation to solve the export 
problem by reducing exports substan- 
tially. 

Although it may be necessary to re- 
strict the quantity of scarce materials 
which may be exported, no responsible 
official in Washington is considering the 
abandonment of our friends abroad. In 
the rush of defense preparations, export- 
ing will not be neglected. High-level ex- 
ports have always been, and still remain, 
an established instrument of our na- 
tional policy of seeking peace through 
profitable commercial relations with free 
nations. Further, our friends abroad can 
never undertake their appropriate role 
in the common defense effort unless we 
are willing to meet at least some of their 
needs for commodities. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion during the past few months of the 
problem of priorities for export. As an 
interim procedure, OIT (Office of In- 
ternational Trade) and ECA (Economic 
Cooperation Administration) are now 
presenting claims for export priority 
assistance to NPA (National Production 
Authority). Consideration is also being 
given to the problem of priorities for pro- 
duction to meet the needs of foreign civ- 
ilian economies. 
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Most United States exporters have had 
sufficient experience with the manner 
in which export controls have operated 
to realize the spirit in which we are ad- 
ministering them. We are making every 
effort to meet our responsibilities in such 
a way as to place the smallest possible 
burden on exporters. Export controls 
will remain flexible to meet problems as 
they arise, and they will be as unrestric- 
tive as possible consistent with the needs 
and security of our economy. 

The functioning of export controls is 
an excellent example of that cooperation 
petween the business community and the 
Government without which any system 
of control would be impossible. The 
steps which the Government has taken 
have been made in full consultation with 
responsible representatives of the export 
community. The controls have worked 
not because we in Washington have been 
especially efficient but largely because of 
the excellent cooperation and the pa- 
triotism of the American exporters. 


Price Controls 


Another set of controls which touch 
all of us in an especially vital spot—our 
pocketbook—is price controls. Prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
American economy was relatively stable. 
Korea, however, created a climate favor- 
able to inflation. The necessity of em- 
barking on a greatly increased defense 
program generated fears of shortages. 
This led to heavy buying by consumers 
for stockpiling purposes and by business 
for inventory. 

In addition to the general ceiling-price 
regulations and those affecting special 
commodity groups, on May 4, 1951, the 
Office of Price Stabilization issued an 
import ceiling-price regulation. This 
regulation embodies a ceiling-price for- 
mula covering importers and sales of 
imported goods by wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 


The formula for importers and sales of 
imported goods by wholesalers provides 
a ceiling price based upon the landed cost 
for importers and cost of acquisition for 
wholesalers plus a dollar-and-cents 
mark-up determined by past mark-up 
practice. Retailers of imported com- 
modities fix their ceiling prices, in 
general, on the basis of cost plus a per- 
centage mark-up. There are certain 
exceptions to these general principles 
for specified commodities and situations. 

Although it is too early to assess the 
net effect of this order, it is interesting 
to note that it serves to remove some of 
the import uncertainties which existed 
before it was promulgated. In this order, 
no attempt has been made to set a maxi- 
mum price for the consumers of imported 
goods. In effect, the price to the im- 
porters is allowed to vary upward, and 
they are permitted to pass this increase 
in price along to the consumers. 

A general export price ceiling regula- 
tion is now being prepared in the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 


Foreign Traders and 
International Policy 


Of great importance, too, is the role 
played by private foreign traders in the 
field of international economic relation- 
ships. It is customary to think of foreign 
relations as falling within the exclusive 
purview of governments—to feel that the 
conduct of our international affairs is a 
matter of high government policy and 
strategy, handled by experts of long 
training and experience. 

In reality, however, there are two types 
of foreign economic relationships. The 
first of these results from negotiations 
between governments themselves. The 
results of these negotiations are fre- 
quently manifested in treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation, recipro- 
cal trade agreements, consular treaties, 
bilateral trade agreements, international 
tax treaties, governmental loans and 
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grants, protocols, international plans 
and programs, and various other inter- 
national agreements. The international 
arrangements made between govern- 
ments are important to all of us, and 
many events of history have turned 
about them. 

The decisions and transactions of our 
foreign traders determine the framework 
within which governmental negotiations 
take place, for the pattern of trade is 
not created by governmental negotiation 
alone; it is largely the result of the nego- 
tiations between businessmen. The for- 
eign trader in his day-to-day business 
thus establishes international economic 
relationships. 

When American businessmen buy 
goods from abroad, agree upon a price, 
conditions of sale, financing and ship- 
ping, these acts repeated day after day 
assume a large volume and form the 
basis ultimately of our foreign economic 
policy. When Americans establish plants 
abroad or when foreign businessmen 
establish businesses in the United States, 
when our businessmen make contracts 
with foreign manufacturers and mer- 
chants, arrange for supplies of goods, 
create markets abroad for our products 
and markets here for foreign products, 
they play an important part in the de- 
termination of the role which our Nation 
carries out in foreign affairs, for, in 
foreign trade, practice underlies policy. 

On business trips, United States citi- 
zens act as American ambassadors. The 
negotiations conducted with their for- 
eign suppliers and customers and other 
foreign business arrangements all em- 
body an element of foreign economic 
protocol. The merchandise offered for 
sale or purchased abroad and the man- 
ner in which United States businessmen 
conduct their business help to determine 
what foreigners think of us. 

Sales and purchases of goods abroad 
contribute to raising the standards of 
living both at home and abroad. Factory 
wheels turn faster, more workers will be 
employed, production and income in- 
crease, in part as a result of this work. 
The work of the private foreign trader 
is of large importance to all of us. 

Business and government do not oper- 
ate in two different spheres in the field 
of foreign relations; they are both han- 
dling the same things. The work of the 
one cannot be effective without that of 
the other, and for these reasons high- 
level cooperation between business and 
government is an essential feature of 
modern economic life. 

It is this American partnership be- 
tween the people and their Government 
which differentiates our society from 
those found in the Iron-Curtain coun- 
tries. We are now preparing to defend 
ourselves against the aggressive am- 
bitions which, for several years now, 
have characterized the leadership of 
these countries. We are doing this by 
maintaining our partnership of Govern- 
ment, business, and the people, by hold- 
ing steadfast to our ideals, by living and 
practicing the system of free-enterprise 
capitalism. World Trade Week symbol- 
izes these ideals in foreign trade and 
shows to all that we will not be deterred 
in our burning desire to live the lives of 
free men. 
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Capital Sought to Exploit 
Wolfram Deposits 


An Australian syndicate invites United 
States capital participation in the working 
of wolfram deposits located in Western Aus- 
tralia. The group wishes to begin opera- 
tions as soon as possible, but is currently 
handicapped by difficulties in obtaining bor- 
ing and other plant equipment. Alternative 
proposals have been suggested by the syndi- 
cate: (1) Its interest would be sold wholly 
on terms to be arranged by any interested 
American buyer, or (2) the group would form 
a local company if capital and plant could 
be obtained in the United States. 

A copy of a report by a member of the 
syndicate, together with plans and a Gov- 
ernment geologist’s report of the deposits, 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Members of the syndicate are as follows: 
J. F. Thorne, Frank G. Forman, Ernest 
Scahill, and H. B. Jackson. Correspondence 
in connection with the foregoing may be 
addressed to Frank G. Forman, Consulting 
Mining and Economic Geologist, 15 Congdon 
Street, Claremont, Western Australia. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand Hydroelectric Scheme 


The New Zealand State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment, at Wellington, invites bids, until 
July 17, 1951, for the supply and delivery of 
18 three-phase, 110 kv. 1000 mv.-a. and 1500 
mv.-a. circuit breakers required for various 
substations, in connection with the Depart- 
ment’s substation project. This procure- 
ment is identified as Contract No. 182. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and speci- 
fications may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, Dupont Circle Building, 
Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Georges C. Brakmyn & Fils 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 25 
rue du Béguinage, Brussels, has available for 
export sterling silverware (coin silver, 900; 
sterling, 925), including candlesticks and 
coffee and chocolate sets. Price information, 
photographs, and sample of candlestick 
(white metal) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. : 

2. Belgium—Establissements Ch. De Bel- 
der (manufacturer), 244-248 chaussée de 
Minove, Brussels, seeks United States market 
and agent for woodworking machines, such 
as planers, wood shapers, surfacers, and band 
and circular saws. All shipping instructions 
should be furnished by buyer. 
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3. Belgium—Hannoco S. P. R. L. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 29 Boulevard du Régent, 
Brussels, offers to export chemical and 
pharmaceutical products. 

4. British Malaya—The North’ Borneo 
Trading Co., Ltd. (primary producer), (no 
street address required), Sandakan, North 
Borneo, offers on an outright sale basis 
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timber, graded as prime, clear, peeler, sec- 
onds, and F. A. O. Inspection available by 
Forestry Department, North Borneo govern- 
ment. 

5. Denmark—Bernhard Jvergensen, Meka- 
nisk Etablissement (manufacturer), Drejy- 
gade 11, Copenhagen }), seeks United States 
market and agent for high-grade precision 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections ] 


Additional information 


Machinery and Equipment: 2, 6, 11, 27, 36, 
47, 52, 55, 56. 

Measuring Apparatus: 58. 

Metal Products: 5. 

Mineral Ores: 18. 

Naval Stores: 33. 

Paper Products: 49. 

Pharmaceuticals: 3, 40, 47. 

Plants and Trees: 7. 

Publishers (Newspaper): 49. 

Razor Blades: 29. 

Seeds (Cotton): 31. 

Services: 10. 

Shell Articles: 23. 

Shoe Findings: 17. 

Silverware: 1. 

Sporting Goods: 43. 

Straw Items: 24. 

Technical Information: 47, 48, 56. 

Textiles: 38, 39, 42, 43, 55, 57, 58. 

Timber: 4. 

Tools: 5, 9, 16, 47. 

Toys: 28. 

Tractor Parts: 32. 

Tropical Products: 47, 55. 


Wire: 12. 
Wool: 45. 
Yarns: 55. 
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dies, tools, jigs, and molds manufactured 
to buyer’s designs. As firm has had no pre- 
vious experience in shipping to the United 
states, it would appreciate any instructions 
considered appropriate. 

6. Denmark—Nordisk Tegnemaskine In- 
dustri A/S (manufacturer), Bomporten 1, 
Gentofte, wishes to export and seeKs agent 
for high-quality drafting machines (hori- 
gontal and vertical drawing boards), ap- 
proximately 500 units monthly. Samples 
available at reduced prices. Literature may 
be obtained from Danish firm on request. 
Firm would appreciate information regard- 
ing United States customs regulations and 
import duties, as well as other shipping 
instructions. 

7. England—Export & Technical Services 
Ltd. (sales agent), 96 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, offers for export flowering trees, 
conifers, shrubs, and alpine and herbaceous 
plants; and high-quality water filters (stone- 
ware), 1,000 to 2,000 monthly. Illustrated 
literature on the filters available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—E. J. Farr & Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter) Stars Lane, Yeovil, Somerset, offers 
on an outright sale basis approximately 
50,000 ex-naval signal flags and pennants 
from 31% sq. ft. to 99 sq. ft. 

9. England—Mercuri Agencies Ltd. (sales 
agent with sole distributing rights for 
United States), Squires Gate (Blackpool) 
Airport, Lytham St. Annes, Lancs., offers on 
an outright sale basis various types of tools 
for glass trade. Price list and literature ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Montague Skitt & Co. (or- 
ganization and management consultant), 97 
Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, S. W. 1, 
offers special personal services for oversea 
visitors to the United Kingdom. Further 
information may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Barth & Koenenkamp, 
Maschinen G. m. b. H. (selling agent for 
manufacturer), 218 Georg-Groening-Strasse, 
Bremen, seeks United States market and 
agent for a reportedly new machine (Lum- 
beck procedure) which prepares book pages 
for a bindery by gluing the backs. Quantity: 
20 to 50 machines monthly. Special in- 
structions and amount of customs duty to 
be paid on arrival of machines in United 
States are requested by firm. 

12. Germany—Adolf Bergfeld, Drahtwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 11 Schuelerstr., 
Schoetmar/Lippe, offers on an outright sale 
basis galvanized and blue annealed sealing 
wire, quantity according to order. 

138. Germany—Bergmann & Simons (manu- 
facturer), 216 Deutz-Muelheimer Str., Koeln- 
Muelheim, offers on an outright sale basis 
litharge and red lead, quantity according to 
agreement. 

14. Germany—*Freesia” Herforder Schoko- 
laden-u. Zuckerwaren-Fabrik, Julius Freese 
(manufacturer), 22 Schillerstr., Herford, de- 
sires to export and seeKs agent for candies 
and drops, quantity as ordered. 

15. Germany—Labora-Vertriebs - Organisa- 
tion G. m. b. H. (wholesaler, exporter), 24 
Am Hangstein, Heiligenhaus, offers on an 
outright sale basis glazed and unglazed 
fibro-cement slabs, 200,000 square meters 
monthly. Official quality inspection cer- 
tificate available if desired, to be paid by 
buyer for 300 Deutschemarks. Sample ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Gebrueder Lukas (manu- 
facturer), Ohl, Engelskirchen Bez. Koeln., 
offers on an outright sale basis rotary grind- 
ing and milling tools for processing metals of 
all kinds and ceramic abrasives for industry 
and dentistry. 

17. Germany—Richard Moeller & Co., Metal 
Goods Factory (manufacturer), 218 Georg- 
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Groening-Strasse, Bremen (factory: Alt- 
laenderstrasse, Stade/Elbe), seeks United 
States market and agent for interchangeable 
heels for men’s shoes, to be used on left or 
righ shoe, current deliveries of 20,000 to 
50,000 pairs monthly. This type of heel re- 
portedly a revolutionary novelty, saving ma- 
terial, money, and time. Patents granted in 
Germany and the United States. Special 
shipping instructions and amount of customs 
duty to be paid upon arrival of goods in 
United States requested by firm. 

18. Germany—Rudolf Pohl & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Bad Essen, near Osnabrueck, has 
available for export approximately 2,000 pairs 
monthly of leather kid gloves with woolen 
or cotton lining and without lining. Pack- 
ing instructions requested. 

19. Germany—Prokemo GmbH Export-Im- 
port (exporter), Muenchen-Stockdorf, Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright sale basis hand- 
blown artificial eyes for humans, right and 
left designs, packed in boxes of 25 pairs each. 
Specifications: 4,000 dark brown, 4,850 light 
brown, 1,800 hazel gray, 1,000 hazel gray 
dark, 150 hazel brown gray, 4,000 hazel brown, 
4,850 Negro, 1,350 Asiatic. Price quotation 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Italy—S. I. R. I. O.-Societa’ Italiana 
Raffinazione Industriale Olii (refiner and ex- 
porter of olive oil), Via San Lazzaro 3, 
Imperia, desires to export and seeks agent for 
olive oil, 12,000 to 15,000 cases of 12 gallons 
each, monthly. Content of cases: 12 cans 
of 1 gallon each, 24 cans of one-half gallon 
each, 48 cans of one-fourth gallon each, and 
96 cans of one-eighth gallon each. Free 
samples furnished by firm on request. 

21. Japan—Koyo Seiko Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of precision ball and roller bear- 
ings), 35 Minami-Ku, Suo-machi, Osaka, 
offers to export or manufacture according 
to order all sizes of ball or roller bearings. 
Firm is interested in contacting large -bear- 
ing users in the United States. 

22. Japan—Shioya & Co. (exporter), 302 
Miyawaki Shimokanuki, Numazu, desires to 
contact interested importers of artificial 
flowers. 

23. Japan—Shiki Shell Buttons Industry, 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), No. 87 
Futamata Shikimura Minamikawachi-gun, 
Osaka, wishes to export shell buttons and 
shell necklaces. Firm prefers contacting New 
York houses. 

24. Mezxico—Alberto Braniff, Jr. (manufac- 
turer of straw cigarette cases), Ave. Virreyes 
1160, Mexico, D. F., seeks United States mar- 
ket for woven straw cigarette cases, 2,000 
monthly. Price quotation may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C. 

25. Mexico—Joaquin Sandoval Quezada 
(wholesaler), Soledad No. 31 C, Mexico, D. F., 
has available for export a native (distilled) 
liquor known as mezcal. Price quotation 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Netherlands—C. V. Technisch & Han- 
delsbureau DUSAL (export merchant), la 
Badhuisstraat, Roosendaal, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for coffee and tea filters with 
cups, suitable for individual servings. Pho- 
tographs available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Norway—Bjarne Hjelmtvedt (sales 
agent for Norwegian firm manufacturing 
drills), P. O. Box 91, Drammen, offers for 
export drills known as SELCO “Benkbor- 
maskin”, Model M. K. 2; deliver may be made 
in August 1951. No independent inspection 
available in Norway. Any inspection which 
may be desired before shipment may be dis- 
cussed with subject firm. Usual shipping 
instructions desired. Illustrated circular 
(with translation) containing price informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


28. Norway—tTrygve Meling (manufac- 
turer), 26 Steinkargaten, Stavanger, offers on 
an outright sale basis picture blocks, made 
of wood. Description: 24 blocks compose a 
group of animals, with pictures on all six 
sides so that six groups can be made. 
Samples will be furnished by firm on request. 

29. Norway—Torjus Fabrikker (manufac- 
turer), 9 Framsgaten, Sarpsborg, seeks United 
States market and agent for TOREADOR 
double-edged razor blades known as “Blue 
Blades,” infra-hardened, slotted, 0.10 milli- 
meter, made of top-grade Swedish steel. 
Quantity: 200,000 blades for immediate de- 
livery; yearly production, 6,000,000. No offi- 
cial inspection available in Norway. Firm 
states that the quality of its blades is guar- 
anteed by purchasers in Australia, Africa, Far 
East, and Jamaica. Usual shipping instruc- 
tions desired. Price quotation f. o. b. Nor- 
wegian port and sample blade may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Switzerland—Paul Brandt—Grieurin 
(export agent, representing and acting on 
behalf of the director for the Western Ger- 
man “Cement Verband,” a syndicate), 147 
Hauptstrasse, Boenigen near Interlaken, 
offers on an outright sale basis for immedi- 
ate delivery 10,000 metric tons of portland 
cement, “Drei Sterne’ (Three Stars) brand, 
guaranteed BSS 12/1947, packed in special 
sacks (Ventil-sacks). Larger quantities 
available for shipment later. Interested 
agents are invited to contact Mr. Brandt. 
All instructions as to marking, labeling, and 
packing of cement requested. Correspond- 
ence in Germany preferred. 

31. Syria—-Abdul-Kader Akchar and Son 
(export merchant), P. O. Box 418, Homs, 
offers on an outright sale basis 500 metric 
tons of Syrian cotton seeds suitable for ex- 
traction of oil, 1950 crop, packed in jute bags 
of 120 to 130 pounds net weight. The usual 
specifications and standards prevalent on 
United States market requested. 





Export Opportunities 


32. Australia—Harold Abbott Pty. Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
91 Regent Street, Sydney, seeks purchase 
quotations for tractor replacement parts, 
particularly for agricultural and earth- 
moving equipment. 

33. England—Brome & Schimmer (whole- 
sale druggist, importer), 7 Leather Market, 
London, S. E. 1, seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions from collectors and exporters in the 
midwestern States of botanical drugs, roots, 
bark, leaves, etc., and gums, spices, wazes, 
and essential oils. 

34. German y—Osnabruecker Handels- 
Gesellschaft m. b. H. (importer, wholesaler), 
36-38 Hafenstrasse, Osnabrueck, wishes pur- 
chase quotations in cargo shipments for rye, 
wheat, corn, and wheat flour, 60 to 80 percent 
extraction (packed in linen bags, 100 to 140 
pounds each); 1,000 tons potato starch flour, 
superior, packed in new burlap bags (jute), 
c. i. f. German North Sea port; 300 tons of 
best-quality corn starch and wheat starch, 
packed in new burlap bags; 500 to 1,000 tons 
of potato dextrine, white and yellow, packed 
in new burlap bags. 

35. Japan—Iwata and Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, agent), 1-chome, Sue- 
hiro-cho, Nakaku, Nagoya, desires purchase 
quotations for hides, skins, and leathers. 

36. New Zealand—Commercial Sales Cor- 
poration Ltd. (exporter, importer, mer- 
chant), First Floor, Dilworth Buildings, Cus- 
toms Street, Auckland, C. 1, seeks quotations 
from United States manufacturer of ma- 
chinery for the production of casein by con- 
tinuous process. Firm is interested in a 
machine that processes milk through all 
stages until the end product of casein is 
achieved. 

37. Union of South Africa— H. L. Edmonds 
(Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s representative, 
importer, distributor) , 708 Ottawa House, 94 
President Street, Johannesburg, wishes to 
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purchase and obtain agency for high-class 
jewelry made of gold and precious metals, 
such as bracelets, brooches, and cuff links, 
in exclusive and novel designs. 

38. Union of South Africa—Lords Outfit- 
ters (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, retailer), corner 
Bree and Wanderers Streets, Johannesburg, 
wishes direct purchase quotations for men’s 
wearing apparel, such as ready-to-wear suits, 
sports jackets, overcoats, jerseys, underwear, 
ties, and shirts; and tie materials. 


Agency Opportunities 


39. England—F. J. Page (sales agent, 
manufacturer’s representative), 29 Fen- 
church Street, London, E. C. 3, seeks agency 
from a textile firm for cotton, rayon, and 
fiocco textiles. 

40. Italy—S. G. Isola (importer, whole- 
saler, sales agent), Via Casaregis 24, Genoa, 
wishes agency for medical supplies, such as 
dressings, bandages, and antiseptic powders. 

41. Merico—Fabian Arnaud _ Serrano 
(agent), Manuel Maria Contreras 61—B, Mex- 
ico, D. F., seeks agency or representation for 
cosmetics, household novelty items, and 
small electrical appliances for household use. 
Claims to be in a position to package cos- 
metics locally and has facilities to set up 
small-scale assembly operation for electrical 
appliances. 

42. Union of South Africa—Lewis Davis & 
Sons (manufacturer’s agent, broker), 114 
Cape Road, Port Elizabeth, desires agency 
for cottons, flannels, twills, rayons, drills, 
and dress materials of all types, including 
crepes and linens. 

43. Union of South Africa—Hall & Aubert 
(Pty.) Ltd. (agent), 28 Steytler Buildings, 42 
Loveday Street, Johannesburg, seeks connec- 
tions with textile mills or convertors Only 
for all kinds of tertiles; also, desires agencies 
for sporting goods in the fields of tennis, 
soft ball, golf, and hockey. 


Foreign Visitors 





44. Argentine—Raul Miserendino repre- 
senting Maple & Cia. (South America) Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 658 Suipacha, Buenos Aires, is inter- 
ested in importing furniture into Argentina. 
Scheduled to arrive May 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 15 days. United States 
address: c/o Argentine Consulate General, 12 
West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
and Washington. 

45. Australia—Harry Abrahams, represent- 
ing M. Toulemonde & Co. (exporter), 522 
Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in promoting wool exports for his 
firm. Scheduled to arrive June 10, via Bos- 
ton, for an _  idenfinite period. United 
States address: Ritz Carlton Hotel, 15 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
Boston, Chicago, and New York. 

46. Australia—Harcourt Dowsley, repre- 

«senting Thorold Harper & Co. Pty. Ltd. (im- 

porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 179 
Flinders Lane, Melbourne, is interested in 
carpet manufacturing, particularly new de- 
velopments in this field. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during June or July, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. United States address: 
c/o Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, probably Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

47. Australia—Hendrik Gutwirth, repre- 
senting Gutwirth & Sons Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, indent 
agent), 368 Collins Street, Melbourne; and 
Gutwirth Trading Co. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), c/o Netherlands 
Trading Society, Djakarta, Indonesia, is in- 
terested in plant and techniques for manu- 
facture of industrial diamond tools; also, 
wishes to find a United States market for in- 
dustrial diamond tools and Australian man- 
ufactured goods and foodstuffs, and Indo- 
nesian tropical products; and desires to im- 
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port into Australia and Indonesia machinery, 
tertiles, glassware, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cal products, and hardware. Scheduled to 
arrive April 10, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 6months. United States address: c/o Gut- 
wirth Trading Co., 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and South Bend (Ind.). 

48. British West Indies—Donald R. Samp- 
son, 115 Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
is interested in furniture, venetian blinds, 
and picture frames; also desires technical 
informayion on hot lacquer process of finish- 
ing furniture. Scheduled to arrive May 2, 
via Miami, for a visit of 6 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Charles H. Watts Inc., 116 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Miami, New York, and Grand Rapids. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Colombia—Dr. Roberto Garcia Pena, 
representing “El Tiempo” (newspaper pub- 
lisher, importer, retailer, wholesaler), Ave- 
nida Jiménez de Quesada 6-77, Bogota is in- 
terested in interviewing newspaper publish- 
ers and newsprint suppliers. Scheduled to 
arrive May 2, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: ™% Ed- 
win Seymour, 270 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington. 

50. Cuba—Raul Vidal Aguiar (commission 
merchant), Aguiar 68 altos (or P. O. Box 
723), Habana, is interested in representing 
manufacturers and/or exporters of electrical 
supplies in general. Scheduled to arrive 
May 20, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
weeks. United States address: Henry L. 
Leeds Trading Co., 160 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bridge- 
port (Conn.), Hoboken (N. J.), and Chicago. 

51. Denmark—Car1 Philip Levysohn, repre- 
senting A/S Theodor Krigers Eftf. (importer, 
manufacturer), 72 Lers# Parkalle, Copen- 
hagen ), is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of women’s cotton dresses. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 10, via New York City, for 
an indefinite period. United States address: 
“ Cotton City Wash Frocks, Inc., Fall River, 
Mass. Itinerary: New York and Los Angeles. 

52. Denmark—Magnus Nielsen, represent- 
ing A/S Atlas (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer), Baldersgade 3, Copenhagen N., is in- 
terested in the manufacture of cold-storage 
machinery, as well as in airplane factories. 
He is now in this country for an indefinite 
period. United States address: ° Mrs. Hede, 
3128 Hennipen Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Itinerary: Minneapolis and Los Angeles. 

53. France—John Panhard, representing 
Panhard & Levassor, S. A., 19 Avenue d’Ivry, 
Paris (13éme), is interested in the automo- 
bile industry. Scheduled to arrive April 28, 
via New York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 
months. United States address: %% Mr. 
Nourry, Horstmann Machine Tool Co., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. Germany—Dr. Werner Nestel, rep- 
resenting Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk 
(North-West German Broadcasting Co.), 2 
Heilwigstrasse, Hamburg, is interested in 
television and broadcasting engineering. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Syracuse, Camden (N. J.), 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Indonesia—Mohammed bin Abdullah 
Alamoedie, representing The Suez Trading 
Co. N. V. (importer, wholesaler), 178 Djalan 
Kembang Djepun, Surabaya, is interested in 
importing into Indonesia teztiles, clothing, 
yarns, and tertile machinery (factory); and 
in exporting to the United States rattan, 
spices, kapok, and gum damar. Scheduled 
to arrive the beginning of June, via San 
Francisco, for a month's visit. United States 
address: “% Indonesian Consulate General, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 





erary: San Francisco, New York, and Wash- 
ington. 

56. Morocco (French)—Hubert Dolbeau, 
representing Etablissements Hubert Dolbeay 
& Fils (importer, wholesaler), 81 Rue Lap- 
erouse, Casablanca, and Société Nord-Afri- 
caine de l’Amiante-ciment (manufacturer of 
asbestos-cement), Casablanca, is interested 
in obtaining raw asbestos and asbestos. 
treating machinery and in observing United 
States production methods; also, wishes to 
obtain agencies for machinery lines comple- 
mentary to mining and construction ma- 
chinery and equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
May 10, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 1 month. United States address: 
% Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report on Société 
Nord-Africaine de l’Amiante-ciment being 
prepared. 

57. Union of South Africa—Joseph Klinger, 
representing Farmin S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., P. Oo. 
Box 5583, Johannesburg, is interested in ob- 
taining firm offers, While in the United 
States, for duck (75,000 yards), balloon cloth 
(50,000 yards), brown denim (100,000 yards), 
and khaki serge (350,000 yards); also, wishes 
to represent United States manufacturers or 
converters of the following: Duck, denim, 
balloon cloth, khaki drill, serge, and gab- 
ardine. Scheduled to arrive May 8, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. United 
States address: % Prudential Shippers Cor- 
poration, 45 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Albany, 
Pittsburgh, and possibly other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

58. Union of South Africa—Leonard L. 
Saffer, representing Saffer Clothing Indus- 
tries (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer), 1 Central 
Road, Fordsburg, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in purchasing substantial quantities of 
cotton and rayon shirting, trouser mate- 
rial, and cloth for jackets; wishes to visit 
factories producing men’s shirts and suits; 
and desires to arrange for the manufacture 
under license in the United States of a liquid- 
level measuring apparatus, on which he holds 
world patents and which he claims is suit- 
able for measuring water, gasoline, or any 
other liquid, and adaptable for use in auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, storage tanks, etc. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 1, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. United States address: 
™ Anglo African Shipping Co. of New York, 
Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Bel- 
gium, 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—New 
Zealand. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—New Zealand. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and EX- 
porters—Canada. 

Business Firms—Ethiopia. 

Diesel Engine and Motor Manufacturers— 
Spain. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—New Zealand. 

Electric Power Companies—Syria. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Canada. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Italy. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—New Zealand. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES |] 


Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 


Commodity Controls 


ECONOMIC CONTROL LAWS PASSED 


On April 4, 1951, the Austrian Parliament 
approved a series of economic measures de- 
signed to combat the growing shortage of raw 
materials on the world market, according 
to a report in the Austrian Information Bul- 
letin of April 20. 

One law establishes an Economic Direc- 
torate composed of the Federal Chancellor, 
the Cabinet, and one representative each of 
the National Bank, the Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Agriculture, and the Chamber of 
Labor. The Directorate will coordinate the 
activities of the various economic Minis- 
tries. 

By another law the list of goods subject 
to export and import licenses was revised 
and the authority over foreign-trade control 
was transferred from the Foreign Trade 
Commission, which was abolished, to the 
Economic Directorate and to the newly estab- 
lished Advisory Council on Foreign Trade of 
the Ministry of Trade. 

Parliament also amended the Raw Mate- 
rials Control Law to include additional raw 
materials and categories of goods, such as 
iron and steel, petroleum, fuels, textiles, and 
chemicals. In addition, a food-rationing 
law was passed. The latter law will not have 
any immediate effect but will provide the 
Government with authority to improve food- 
control measures in event of emergency. 

Finally, the Austrian Legislature extended 
for another year with some modifications the 
price-control and profiteering laws which 
were to have expired on June 30, 1951. 

The new laws will expire on June 30, 1952. 


Belgitum-Luxembourg 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 


A series of favorable trends including the 
continuation of international demand for 
Belgian civilian goods, a slow but steady 
growth of orders for military equipment, 
and a larger number of working days brought 
economic activity to a peak level in March 
1951. The foregoing facts combined with 
a rapid rise in prices caused the value of 
exports to soar to record heights. 

Nevertheless, indications are that, in the 
hear future the rate of expansion in the 
Belgian economy will be slightly reduced. 
In a number of fields there seems to be a 
drop in the urgency with which orders are 
being placed. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The unofficial provisional index of over-all 
industrial activity for the month stood at 
145.8 (1936-1938—100). This figure repre- 
sents an all-time record and exceeds the 
previous high of October 1950 by 0.3 points. 
Reflected in this figure are increases in pro- 
duction of coal, iron, and steel, the fabrica- 
tion of metals, textiles, paper, and cement. 
Building construction was also above the 
March 1950 rate. 
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Discussion on Foreign Advertising a Feature of Inter-Agency 
Foreign Trade Course 


A princ ipal feature of the Inter-Agency Foreign Trade Course. conducted 
this spring by the Office of Inte rnational Trade for Foreign Service Officers, 
was a discussion of advertising, by Lorimer B. Slocum, Vice President in 
charge of International Advertising, Young & Rubicam, New York City. 

Mr. Slocum, who is chairman of the Export Committee of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, said that United States businessmen 
are becoming more and more aware of the opportunities afforded by foreign 
markets, and are giving more and more attention to foreign advertising. 
Between 1946 and 1950. he said the oversea branch offices of “4—A” members 
had nearly doubled the number of their employees. “This is a good indi- 
cation,” he observed, “of the increased activity of American business in 
world markets since the end of World War II, despite all the currency and 
other difficulties during that period.” 

He estimated that the present investment of United States advertisers in 
foreign advertising now approximates $75,000,000 a year, but he added that 
any figure on the amount would be hard to authenticate owing to the incom- 
pleteness of media records outside the United States. In addition to the 
$75,000,000 placed through agencies, he estimated that $50,000,000 in adver- 
tising is placed loc ally in foreign countries through dealers and distributors. 

“Tt is significant,” Mr. Slocum said, “that the majority of employees of 
most American advertising branches abroad are natives of the countries in 
which the branches are located. American advertising techniques are being 
sought in world markets, and one of our problems is to supply the know-how.” 











Mr. Lorimer B. Slocum, Vice President in Charge of International Advertising, Young 
and Rubicam, New York City, addresses Foreign Service Officers attending Inter-Agency 
Foreign Trade Course at the U. S. Department of Commerce on March 7, 1951. 


Seated, left to right: Emil Kekich, Zurich, Switzerland, Lorimer B. Slocum, Vice 
President, Young & Rubicam, Charles R. Hersum, Chief, Foreign Service Training, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Standing, left to right: David S. Green, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Charles K. Bevilacqua, 
Lisbon, Portugal, Richard H. Stephens, Sydney, Australia, Joseph H. Rogatnick, Colony 
of Singapore. 














PRICES AND WAGES 


The official Government retail price index 
rose to 410.4 for March (1936—-1938=—100), 
an increase of 11.7 points over the February 
level. 

This level of 410 is exactly the point at 
whicn civil servants have been promised an 
automatic wage increase, which would put 
an additional burden of $20,000,000 on the 
budget. 

In March, dockers, ship repairers, and 
furniture workers succeeded in obtaining 
new labor contracts. The dockers’ contract 
included an immediate increase of 8 francs 
(1 Belgian franc=$0.02) per day as well as 
an escalator clause tied to the retail price 
index calling for an immediate raise of ap- 
proximately 2.5 percent each time the price 
index exceeds a predetermined level. In the 
case of the dockers, this level was set at 405 
(1936-1938=—100) which has already been 
exceeded and stands at 410 as stated above. 

The rising prices continued to stimulate 
labor unrest. Government and management 
are generally in favor of settlement on an 
industry-wide basis, while the largest trade 
union, Federation General Travailleurs 
Belgique, after the meeting of its National 
Committee, demanded a national readjust- 
ment of minimum wages from 16 to 17.60 
francs per hour, or an increase of 9 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Belgium-Luxembourg exports in March 
1951 reached an all-time record with a value 
of 11,775,000,000 Belgian francs. This in- 
crease is a result of both a growth in the 
volume of exports (1,677,000 metric tons in 
March as against 1,488,000 in February) as 
well as in the rise in the value of Belgian 
exports. 

Marked increases in the exports of textile 
products, base metals, their manufactures, 
and transport equipment occurred during 
the month. 

Belgium-Luxembourg import figures for 
the month of March have not yet been pub- 
lished.—U. S. EMBASSY, BRUSSELS, APR. 9, 
1951. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION FROM DOLLAR SOURCES OF 
ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, UNREFRIGERATED 
CANNED ORANGE JUICE, AND TYPEWRIT- 
ERS AUTHORIZED 


The Bermuda Supplies Commission will 
consider applications for the import from 
dollar sources of oranges and grapefruit, un- 
refrigerated canned orange juice, and type- 
writers, according to Governm-nt Notices 
Nos. 136, dated April 6, 1951; 138, dated April 
10; and 139, also dated April 10, published 
in the Bermuda Gazette of April 14, 1951. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mopus VIVENDI WITH VENEZUELA 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Venezuela.”’) 


Canada 


DETAILS OF THE 1951-52 BupDGET 


Finance Minister Abbott presented the 
Canadian budget for the fiscal year 1951-52 
to a crowded House of Commons on April 
10. Emphasizing that it was an “inexorable 
rule of life that we can never really get 
something for nothing,” the Minister out- 
lined the economic consequences of Canada’s 
rearmament policy. He estimated that ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1951-52, in- 
cluding supplementary’ estimates, will 
amount to C$3,700,000,000 and that revenues 


10 


will total C$3,730,000,000, with a small budg- 
etary surplus of C$30,000,000. In the fiscal 
year closed on March 31, 1951, revenues 
amounted to C$3,105,000,000 and expendi- 
tures to C$2,902,000,000, with a surplus of 
C$203,000,000. 

The Minister based his tax proposals for 
1951-52 on the assumption that Canada’s 
gross national product in 1951 will be about 
C$20,000,000,000, an increase of 12 percent 
over 1950; they will raise revenue in the fiscal 
year by an estimated C$405,000,000. In the 
existing circumstances, the Government has 
no alternative but to follow a strict “pay-as- 
we-go” policy. No great reconstruction in 
the tax structure was proposed to fill this 
gap. Instead, requirements are to be met 
by a series of surcharges on existing taxes 
and by a widening of the coverage of special 
excise taxes on commodities. This, the Min- 
ister emphasized, is an interim policy for 
the current year, but if it is necessary to 
maintain or expand the present high levels 
of expenditure, some major changes in the 
existing tax structure may be necessary. 


DEPRECIATION ON CAPITAL ASSETS WITHHELD 


The Finance Minister said that the three 
principal inflationary forces in Canada were 
the rising foreign prices, the domestic capital 
investment boom, and heavy consumer 
spending. He felt that little could be done 
about rising external prices, but that the 
two domestic pressures could be attacked 
by fiscal policy. “Stiff financial deterrents” 
were needed to curb capital expansion. To 
provide these, he proposed to defer for a 
period of 4 years the right to charge depre- 
ciation on all capital assets acquired after 
April 10, 1951, with certain exceptions (which 
include the utilities, the production and dis- 
tribution of primary commodities, and the 
defense projects for which the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce will issue certificates 
of eligibility). Under the proposal, the right 
to charge depreciation as an expense is de- 
ferred, not canceled, or even diminished. 
The object is to make the businessman give 
primary attention to the long-term prospects 
of proposed capital expenditures. 


SURCHARGE ON CORPORATION AND PERSONAL 
INCOME TAX 


No excess profits tax was proposed, but a 
defense surcharge of 20 percent was placed 
on all corporation income tax payments on 
income earned after January 1, 1951, appli- 
cable only to profits now taxed at the 38- 
percent rate. It will not affect the first 
C$10,000 of profits which are taxed at the 
rate of 15 percent. 

The exemptions and percentage rate struc- 
ture of the personal income tax were left 
unchanged, but a surcharge of 20 percent, 
effective July 1, will be placed on the amount 
payable under the present rate structure. 
This means that the tax payable in 1951 
will be increased by 10 percent. 


CoMMODITY TAXES INCREASED 


The following changes were made in com- 
modity taxes effective midnight April 10: 
(1) The sales tax was raised from 8 percent 
to 10 percent; (2) The excise tax of 15 per- 
cent on motorcars, radios, household electric 
appliances, cameras, and jewelry was raised 
to 25 percent; (3) A new tax of 15 percent 
was laid on domestic refrigerators, washing 
machines, and cooking stoves; (4) The tax 
of 30 percent on candy, confectionery, and 
chewing gum imposed last September was 
cut to 15 percent; (5) The excise tax on ciga- 
rette papers and tubes was dropped, but the 
excise tax on cigarettes was increased by 
C$1.50 per thousand and the excise tax on 
manufactured tobacco was increased C$0.48 
per pound. Taxes on alcoholic beverages 
were not increased. 


VIEWS ON DIRECT CONTROLS UNCHANGED 


The Minister emphasized that two great 
issues faced the world today: The pursuit of 
peace and the control of inflation. Neither, 
he emphasized, were peculiarly Canadian. 
Both, he said, had a large part in framing 





the policies of expenditure and revenue con. 
tained in his budget. He reiterated the fiscal 
measures taken by the Canadian Government 
to combat inflation, and he pointed out that 
the Government's views on the general prob- 
lem of direct controls were unchanged. They 
were not based on “theoretical, or academic, 
or ideological grounds,” he stated, but on a 
“completely practical appreciation of pre- 
vailing conditions and upon the estimated 
effectiveness of any proposed form of contro] 
in the given circumstances.” The Govern- 
ment was prepared to use direct controls 
when the point was reached at which it 
would be in the national interest to do so. 
However, he said, “we are not prepared to 
embark upon a premature program which 
under present conditions would, in our judg- 
ment, create more confusion than stability.” 

The budget proposed some tariff changes. 
Pending the completion of the Tariff Board’s 
inquiry on synthetic resins (plastics), which 
has been in progress for some time, a new 
tariff item, No. 238, has been added to the 
schedule. The rates quoted are to most 
favored nations, including the United States 
and are as follows: 


. ‘ Rates 
Synthetic resin sheets, film or sheeting, not 
less than 6 inches in width, n. 0. p.; 
synthetic resin lay-flat tubing, not less 
than 6 inches in circumference, n. 0. p 
(a) Phenol-aldehyde type, not further 
manufactured than cast Free. 
(6) Acrylic type, not further manufactured 
than moulded or cast Free 
(c) Polyethylene type: 
(i) Plain, uncoated, undecorated 10 percent. 
(ii) Other : 15 percent, 
(d) Vinyl type, except vinylidene: 
(i) Plain, uncoated, undecorated_. 15 percent. 
(ii) Other 20 percent 
(e) Vinyl type, vinylidene 
(i) Plain, uncoated, undecorated Free. 
(it) Other_-_- ‘ : sea . Free 
(f) Other type: 
(i) Plain, uncoated, undecorated._ Free. 


(ii) Other__. Lo rae . 10. percent 


Formerly, most of these products were free 
if they were entered for Canadian manu- 
facture; otherwise they were dutiable at 20 
percent. 

Diesel engines for use in boats bona fide 
used in the commercial fisheries will enter 
free under a revision of item 440k. Formerly 
they were dutiable at 124 percent. 

Another tariff item (409/) has been re- 
worded to admit milk coolers, sprinkler irri- 
gation systems, automatic stock watering 
bowls, barn litter carriers, and track and 
miscellaneous farm barn equipment and 
parts free. Formerly these items were duti- 
able at various rates ranging from 10 to 25 
percent. 

The rate on mine car loaders, self-propelled 
bucket type, is reduced from 25 to 12% 
percent (item 410a). Coal crushers are in- 
cluded by definition in 4101 at 15 percent. 

Several other items (277, 296e, 386 (p), 
403 (e), 410g, 410h, 4101, 4100, 410p, 410q, 
410r, 410s, 410¢, 410u, 410”, 410w, 4102, 4102, 
435, 440k, 475, 523q, and 682) have been 
changed to make definition more certain and 
in some cases to include parts not necessarily 
complete parts, or materials for parts manu- 
facture. Item 708 is broadened to include 
formally in the tariff the free entry privilege 
for government-owned goods consigned to 
Canadian establishments of North Atlantic 
Treaty countries and for goods intended for 
the personal use or consumption of their na- 
tionals employed in their Canadian defense 
establishments.—U. S. EmBassy, OTTAWA, Apr. 
11, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“MADE IN CANADA” RULINGS 


Gasoline engine-driven fork-lift trucks 
having a capacity of 2 tons and more Will 
be transferred from the customs category 
of “a class or kind not made in Canada” to 
that of “a class or kind made in Canada” 
effective from May 8, 1951, by an advance 
notice dated April 17 of the Canadian De- 
partment of National Revenue. 
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The transfer will remove such lift trucks 
from Canadian tariff item 427a, under which 
they have been dutiable at 10 percent ad 
valorem when imported from the United 
States and place them under tariff item 427, 
where they will be dutiable at 25 percent. 

Self-contained air conditioners, generally 
known as packaged units, will be transferred 
from the customs category of “a class or kind 
not made in Canada” to that of “a class or 
kind made in Canada” effective from May 10, 
1951, by an advance notice of the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue dated 
April 19. 

The transfer will remove such air condi- 
tioners from Canadian tariff item 427a, under 
which imports from the United States have 
been dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem, and 
place them under tariff item 427, where they 
will be dutiable at 25 percent. 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS SUBJECT TO 
INDUSTRIAL Propucts Act 


Under the terms of the Industrial Products 
Act rolled steel sections of flats, rounds, and 
half rounds may not be imported into Ceylon 
after February 21, 1951, in greater quantity 
than three times as much as the quantity 
purchased locally at a price of 46.50 rupees 
per hundredweight ex factory. 

From February 23 paints, varnishes, and 
French polish are also subject to the Act. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


Retail sales in Cuba during April, although 
seasonably below the preceding month, were 
maintained relatively well in most lines and 
were appreciably higher than in April 1950. 
Credits were unusually tight for this time 
of year, particularly in the textile industry, 
and retailers were having difficulty in liq- 
uidating accounts. Wholesale sales were 
retarded by the excessive stock position re- 
sulting from heavy post-Korean purchases. 
The Government continued to extend con- 
trols over supplies or prices of various com- 
modities. The projected budget involves an 
increase in expenditures from $232,000,000 
in 1950 to about $300,000,000 in 1951. Sugar 
production continued to exceed the level of 
the preceding year. 


P AGRICULTURE 


Sugar production totaled 4,822,884 short 
tons as of April 15, 1951, an increase of about 
150,000 tons over the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Current estimates by 
trade sources indicate that the 1951 sugar 
crop will exceed the total of 6,127,000 tons 
produced in 1950. Production of blackstrap 
molasses reached a total of 210,895,000 gal- 
lons on April 15, an increase of 8.8 percent 
over the like period of 1950. Total produc- 
tion for the year is estimated at 285,000,000 
gallons. 

The export season for tomatoes virtually 
ended on April 30. Preliminary statistics 
indicated that exports between December 
15, 1950, and April 15, 1951, totaled approx- 
imately 24,500,000 pounds, or approximately 
30 percent below the volume originally 
forecast. 

LABOR 


Labor support of the nationalization of 
transport facilities was again evidenced in 
the request by labor leaders that the Cuban 
merchant marine and the United Railways, 
now under Government intervention, be na- 
tionalized. Leaders of the CTC (Confedera- 
tion of Cuban Workers) announced that they 
would request the nationalization of all 
public utilities. Port workers in Habana, 
Matanzas, and Casilda went on strike on 
May 2 with the following demands: A wage 


May 21, 1951 


increase of 40 percent, payment to stevedores 
for sugar shipped through other than “nat- 
ural” ports, and suspension of the Florida- 
Habana Railroad Car Ferry service. The 
strike ended on the day after President 
Prio promised the workers a wage increase, 
payment of wage losses due to the diversion 
of sugar to other than “natural” ports, and 
the appointment of a commission to study 
the question of car ferries. 


TEXTILES 


The domestic textile industry, which op- 
erated at a comparatively low level during 
March, showed little improvement in April. 
The largest cotton mill shut down 12 percent 
of its looms. One small spinning mill was 
shut down following a strike for a 30-per- 
cent wage increase, and a blanket mill op- 
erated only a part of the month because of 
the lack of yarn. The former anxiety over 
the prospective supply of raw cotton has 
been replaced by concern over the prospects 
for the sale of manufactured goods. 


Purchases by textile merchants have been 
reduced in an effort to cut down inventories, 
but retail sales for the first 4 months of the 
year have been maintained at approximately 
the level in the like period of 1950. Al- 
though there have been practically no re- 
ductions in price quotations by United States 
textile mills, jobbers and converters have 
reduced prices approximating 10 percent on 
cotton print cloth and 20 percent on rayons. 
Prices of domestic print cloth and broad- 
cloth have been reduced from 5 to 8 percent. 


MINING 


The Cuban Gulf Oil Co. spudded its sec- 
ond deep-well test on April 23 in the Bay of 
Cadiz, 50 miles east of its first test well in 
the Bay of Cardenas. A temporary, partial 
suspension of import duty, permitting the 
importation of 2,730,000 gallons of kerosene 
at the rate of $0.0295 per gallon, was ap- 
proved on April 12. The price of fuel oil 
was increased by 9 cents per barrel on April 
1 and by an additional amount of 32 cents 
per barrel on May 1. Of the increase, 3 cents 
represents a tax levied on fuel oil to provide 
funds for the new retirement plan of the 
petroleum industry, the balance being the re- 
sult of increased marine freight rates. 


FINANCE 


A tax measure, passed by the Cuban Sen- 
ate at the end of April and forwarded to the 
Chamber of Deputies for approval, includes 
among its provisions the application of the 
5.8 percent dividend tax on all remission of 
profits, a tax of 4 percent on corporate sur- 
pluses, unless distributed, which are in 
excess of 30 percent of outstanding capital 
stock as of June 20, 1951, and a transitory 
provision which would compel companies 
hereafter to pay out from 50 to 100 percent 
of current earnings as dividends. 


The period during which United States 
currency will have legal tender in Cuba was 
extended until June 30. After that date, the 
dollar will be handled as other foreign cur- 
rency. There will be no restriction against 
personal possession of dollars nor against the 
holding of dollar accounts or the deposit of 
dollars, although third-person checks against 
dollar accounts will not be honored. It is 
reported that Cuban and United States cur- 
rency will continue to be freely interchange- 
able in commercial banks. 

Commercial-bank clearances during April 
totaled $337,168,931, approaching the all- 
time record established in March.—vU. S. Em- 
BASSY, HABANA, May 4, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


U. S. CuRRENCY Not LEGAL TENDER AFTER 
JUNE 30, 1951 


By a resolution of the Cuban Cabinet dated 
April 5, 1951, the time during which U. S. 
currency may constitute legal tender in Cuba 
was extended to June 30, 1951. This exten- 


sion is in accordance with the provisions of 
the Banking Law of 1948. 

The principal effect of the action is that 
the dollar will become a foreign currency as 
of July 1, 1951. As such, all contractual obli- 
gations must be expressed or liquidated in 
Cuban pesos; and existing dollar deposits 
may not be drawn upon by check for the 
account of third parties. However, funds in 
such accounts may be made available for 
withdrawal by check through transfer to 
peso accounts. Dollar accounts may be con- 
tinued or opened in Cuban commercial 
banks, deposits may be made, and with- 
drawals may be made personally by the 
holder of the account. However, at the 
option of the individual bank the money in 
dollar accounts may be paid out in dollar 
bills, or the depositor may have the choice of 
accepting pesos at par or a dollar draft on 
New York with its consequent costs of trans- 
fer and the 2-percent Cuban tax on the ex- 
port of money. There will be no restrictions 
on possession of cash in dollars. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES 
ON KEROSENE 


Cuban import duties on a fixed quantity of 
kerosene were partially suspended by decree 
No. 1418 of April 16, 1951, published in the 
Official Gazette of April 20, 1951. By this 
decree, importers are allowed to import 65,000 
barrels of kerosene, paying a duty of only 
$0.96 per 100 kilograms, in order to establish 
adequate stocks. The concession will be by 
quota to importers on the basis of their 
imports during 1950. 


Dominican Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRUDE DISTILLED MINERAL OILS EXEMPTED 
FROM IMPORT DUTIES AND TAXES 


Imports into the Dominican Republic of 
distilled crude mineral oils (including bunker 
fuel oil) of up to 17° density and a specific 
gravity of not less than 0.955 at 15° C., have 
been exempted from all import taxes, cus- 
toms duties, and assessments by law No. 2691 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of February 
27, 1951. 

[For previous announcement exempting 
these products from special taxes other than 
customs duties see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 29, 1951.] 


Egypt 
Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING BUSINESS TITLES 
OF TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


An unofficial translation of law No. 55 of 
March 26, 1951, published in the Arabic Edi- 
tion of Journal Official No. 28 of March 29, 
1951, covering regulations governing the 
titles that may be given to business and 
trade organizations, has been furnished by 
the U.S. Embassy at Cairo. 

The law provides that an individual oper- 
ating a trade organization must use his per- 
sonal name as basis for the business title of 
his firm. He is not authorized to add any- 
thing to the title which would lead to the 
belief that it is a company. 

In names of companies, the business title 
may include the names of the partners, the 
nature of the trade, or any composite name. 
It should, however, conform to the truth and 
not lead to errors of identification, or be 
harmful to public interest. 

The law provides that once a business title 
is registered with the Register of Commerce, 
no other identical title may be registered. 
When the name of a new person or company 
seeking registration is the same as one 
already registered, a change that would dif- 
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ferentiate the new name from the one already 
registered should be added. This provision 
also applies to new branches of the same 
organization. 

With regard to Societe Anonyme Egyp- 
tienne (Egyptian corporations), new names 
must be completely different from others 
previously registered. 

The firm name of a partnership under a 
collective name (scciete en nom collectif) 
must serve as its business title. No change 
can be made to the title if a new partner is 
added to the firm. The firm name of a part- 
nership “en commandite simple” or “en 
commandite par actions’ (limited liability 
company) must also serve as its business 
title. 

The title of a company must be modified 
if a partner thereof, whose name appeared 
in the title, withdraws. 

The firm name of the Societe Anonyme 
Egyptienne must serve as its business title 
and should also indicate that it is a societe 
anonyme. The business title of any com- 
pany which is converted into a _ societe 
anonyme should have the words “Societe 
Anonyme” added to it. 

When a commercial firm changes owner- 
ship, the new owners may continue the same 
name with the assent of the previous own- 
ers, provided designation is added to the 
title indicating the transfer of property. 

Infractions to the provisions of this law 
shall be liable to the payment of a fine 
ranging from LES to LE100 and/or a maxi- 
mum of one year’s imprisonment. 

Pull compliance with the law must be 
made within 3 months of the date of pub- 
lication of the law, that is June 29, 1951. 
During that period the Offices of the Register 
of Commerce must advise operators of busi- 
ness firms registered with them of any 
changes they should effect in their business 
titles. 


El Salvador 


BuSINESS NORMAN; COFFEE PROFITS Goop 


The 30-day state of siege terminated on 
April 7 without any repercussions on the 
economic situation. The usual post-Easter 
decline in retail trade occurred, but other- 
wise business was normal. There had been 
no change in the credit and collection situa- 
ation. Import trade has been gradually 
returning to a normal level from the high 
level registered in recent months but con- 
tinues active. Profits from coffee have been 
good and have encouraged importing. In- 
creased prices and shortages in the United 
States have diverted some business to 
Europe. 

The Government purchasing mission has 
returned from the United States, having 
placed orders for 95 percent of the stock- 
piling appropriation; other goods, consist- 
ing mainly of pipe, probably will be pur- 
chased in Europe. 

Customs warehouses in El Salvador con- 
tinue to be congested. Five temporary 
buildings may be purchased in Trinidad, by 
the Governnient, to serve as additional ware- 
houses. On April 5, a customs station at 
San Salvador's airport was inaugurated and 
is expected to reduce delays in clearing air 
freight. A temporary airplane hangar is 
being used as a customs warehouse. 

The current coffee crop will produce a 
little over a million bags (of 60 kilograms), 
and shipment of the crop was expected to be 
nearly completed by the end of April. Au- 
thorities believe that the next crop will be 
slightly better. 

The current sugar crop now in the final 
stage of harvesting is expected to produce 
about 550,000 quintals (101.4 avoirdupois 
pounds) of plantation sugar which is not 
enough to cover local demand and small ex- 
port commitments. Imports of about 86,000 
quintals probably will be made during the 
current year. Even blackstrap molasses and 
alcohol may have to be imported. 

Pan American Airways’ new operating con- 
tract with the Salvadoran Government can- 
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not be considered before the enactment of 
the new civil-aviation code which is not 
progressing as rapidly as anticipated. An- 
other 3-month extension of the temporary 
license has been requested. 

A campaign, promoted mostly by interested 
coffee producers, to improve the port of 
Acajutla obtained favorable response from 
the Government. Any improvement of the 
port, however, may be held in abeyance, 
pending a survey by a foreign expert to 
determine which port of the country is most 
suited to large-scale improvement. 

The new cement plant is expected to be 
finished toward the end of 1951 in Acajutla. 
The long-awaited linking of the Salvador 
Railway and the International Railways of 
Central America, in the city of San Salvador, 
occurred during the past month. 

An American crew operating under con- 
tract with the Cia Salvadorena de Cafe, is 
prepared to undertake large-scale cloud- 
seeding when atmospheric conditions are 
favorable. 

The date for the inauguration of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Ericsson automatic tele- 
phone system in San Salvador was set for 
April 27. 

Gold and exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Bank amounted to $144,912,292 ($57,- 
964,917) as of March 15, thus constituting a 
reserve ratio of 40.36 percent against sight 
obligations. 

The Government has adopted a long-range 
policy of fixing minimum prices for certain 
agricultural products to stimulate produc- 
tion and diversification of agricultural crops 
for local consumption. Only corn has come 
under the program thus far. 

The trade agreement recently negotiated 
with Nicaragua has met with considerable 
opposition from local cattlemen, but other- 
wise the response seems to have been gen- 
erally favorable. 

A call for bids for the aerial photographing 
of the city of San Salvador has been issued 
by the General Purchasing Office on behalf 
of the Director of Cartography of the Public 
Works Ministry—U. S. Empassy, SAN SALva- 
poR, APR. 10, 1951. 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH THE 
NETHERLANDS EXTENDED 


The Franco-Netherlands commercial agree- 
ment of August 3, 1949, originally valid until 
June 30, 1950, and later extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, was again extended to be in 
force until June 30, 1951, by a decision of 
the Mixed Commission meeting at Paris, from 
January 13 to February 9, 1951, states a re- 
port from the U.S. Embassy, Paris, March 2. 

List A (French exports) and List B 
(Netherlands exports) of the agreement of 
August 3, 1949, as modified, are replaced by 
new lists A and B valid for the period Jan- 
uary 1—June 30, 1951. 

Among the principal products listed for 
exportation from France to the Netherlands 
are: Passenger cars, automobile parts and 
accessories, motorcycle and bicycle parts and 
accessories, rayon cloth, special steels, farm 
machinery and parts, chemical dyes, salt, and 
carbonate of soda. 

Products listed for importation into France 
from the Netherlands include: Various 
electro-technical products, cast iron, flax 
tow, scotched flax, newsprint, printing and 
writing paper, condensed milk, fresh fruit, 
and seed potatoes. 


COM MERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
INDONESIA SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between France 
and Indonesia was signed at Paris on Jan- 
uary 31, 1951, states a report from the U. S. 
Embassy, Paris, February 26. 

The agreement became effective February 
1 for 1 year subject to termination at the 





end of any year of application upon denunci- 
ation by one of the contracting parties on 
3 months’ notice. If not so terminated, the 
agreement will be considered automatically 
renewed from year to year. 

Trade between the two countries for the 
1-year duration of the agreement is expected 
to exceed 20,000,000,000 francs. 

According to the French Foreign Office, 
“the French Government agrees to abolish all 
quantitative restrictions on the importation 
from Indonesia of a certain number of prod- 


ucts whose importation is unrestricted 
among OEEC member countries. On the 
other hand, the Indonesian Government 


agrees to take into consideration French of- 
fers when it gives orders for equipment 
goods.” 

Principal products listed for exportation 
from the French Union to Indonesia are: 
Passenger cars, various paper products, silk, 
rayon, and cotton cloth, chemical products 
and pharmaceutical specialties, phosphates 
and superphosphates, cast-iron and steel] 
pipes, various other iron and steel products, 
wire, machine tools, and various mechanical] 
and electrical equipment. 

Principal products scheduled for exporta- 
tion from Indonesia to the French Union are: 
Rubber, copra, tin, sisal, kapok, tobacco, pep- 
per and various spices, rattan, gum benzoin 
and other gums, essential oils, raw hides and 
skins, shellfish, and quinine bark. 

The agreement provides that transactions 
duly authorized during the period of ap- 
plication of the present agreement, and 
which shall not have been executed at its 
expiration, shall be liquidated in conformity 
with the conditions of the agreement and 
charged to the corresponding quotas. Com- 
mercial transactions based on contracts 
spread over a period of several years are au- 
thorized and provided for in the agreement. 


Freneh Cameroons 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRESH PINEAPPLES: EXPORT STANDARDIZA- 
TION REGULATIONS REVISED 


The regulations governing standards of 
quality, packing, marking and control of 
fresh pineapples exported from the French 
Cameroons, were revised by decree No. 50- 
1180 of September 20, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroons, Febru- 
ary 6, 1951. 


Freneh Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEATHER, HIDES, AND SKINS: IMPORT 
Duty REDUCED 


The import duty was reduced on leather, 
hides, and skins in French Equatorial 
Africa, by an order of July 10, 1950, pub- 
lished in the-Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa, August 1. 

Under the provisions of the above order, 
the import duty was decreased from 12 to 4 
percent ad valorem on leather, hides, and 
skins: raw (green, salted, or dried), limed, 
or pickled, as well as those merely tanned; 
and on curried leather, and hides and skins 
worked after tanning. 


General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENERAL LICENSE FOR GIFT PARCELS— 
REVISED 


The Office of International Trade, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 616 of April 19, 
1951, a revision of the General License for 
Gift Parcels established in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 612 of March 15, 1951 (See 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of April 9, 
1951, page 14, ‘“General’’, for former regula- 
tions). 

The new action authorizes the exportation 
within prescribed limits of gift parcels by 
mail, including parcel post, and by air ex- 
press, addressed to individuals residing in all 
foreign destinations, except the mainland of 
China (including Manchuria), Outer Mon- 
golia, Tibet, and North Korea. 

Definition.—A “gift parcel’’ is defined as a 
parcel containing commodities to be sent by 
an individual in the United States (the 
donor) free of cost to an individual in a 
foreign country (the donee), and must be 
for the personal use of the donee or that 
of his immediate family. 

Commodity, Weight, and Other Limita- 
tions——A gift parcel sent under the general 
license for gift parcels must be mailed or 
air-expressed directly to the individual donee 
either by the individual donor or by a com- 
mercial or other gift-forwarding service or 
organization for such donor. Each gift par- 
cel must show, on the outside wrapper, the 
name and address of the donor regardless of 
whether it is mailed by him or by a for- 
warding service. Though there is no limit 
on the number of gifts which a donor may 
send, not more than one gift parcel may be 
sent by the same donor to the same donee in 
any one calendar week. 

Commodities which may be included in 
each gift parcel under the general license are 
restricted to those normally sent as gifts, such 
as food, clothing (other than military), toilet 
articles, and medicinals and drugs obtainable 
through regular retail druggists without pre- 
scription and bearing directions on the label- 
ing for their use by the lay public. Spe- 
cifically excluded are military wearing ap- 
parel (new and used), and all medicinals and 
drugs requiring prescriptions, including all 
antibiotics (pencillin, streptomycin, etc.), 
sulfonamides, and medicinals and drugs in- 
tended only for professional use. 

The combined total domestic retail value 
of all commodities included in a single parcel 
may not exceed $25 in value. 

Gift parcels sent via parcel post must 
conform with Post Office regulations applica- 
ble to size, weight, and permissible contents 
to any particular destination. The weight of 
each gift parcel must not exceed 44 pounds 
if sent by parcel post, or 25 pounds if sent 
by air express. 

General License Designation.—In addition 
to bearing the name and address of both the 
individual donor, all gift parcels presented 
for shipment under the general license for 
gift parcels must have the notation “Gift— 
Export License Not Required” written on the 
addressee side of the package, and the word 
“Gift” written on any required customs or 
shipper’s export declarations. 

Additional information relative to the li- 
censing of parcels may be obtained from any 
of the Department’s Field Offices or from the 
Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Holders of circulars on “Sending Gift 
Packages to Foreign Countries” issued prior 
to May 1, 1951, should replace Section “C. 
United States Export Control Regulations” in 
each circular with the above information. 

Note: The establishment of this procedure 
does not alter in any respect the provisions 
of any other general license or other pro- 
cedure of the Office of International Trade 
authorizing the exportation of commodities. 
Multiple parcels exported in a single ship- 
ment for delivery to individuals residing in a 
foreign country do not fall within the pro- 
visions of this general license but rather are 
subject to other licensing procedures. 


Germany. Western 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS TO GERMAN MORTGAGORS 
The Allied Bank Commission has em- 


powered the Bank Deutscher Laender to is- 


May 21, 1951 
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sue individual licenses permitting the use of 
blocked Deutschemark balances for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on debts owed 
by foreigners to residents of Western Ger- 
many and secured by mortgages on German 
property owned by the debtor, according to 
an announcement of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender, published in the Bundesanzeiger of 
March 17, 1951. 

Licenses may be issued under the follow- 
ing conditions: (a) The debts must be ex- 
pressed in German currency and must have 
been contracted before May 9, 1945; (b) The 
official custodian of German property in the 
country in which the debtor resides has 
waived its claim to the asset; and (c) Both 
parties to the transaction must state they 
are aware that, under the Equalization of 
Burdens legislation, assessments may be 
levied on German property owned by 
nationals of the United Nations. 

Transactions which may be licensed are 
as follows: (1) Full or partial payment of 
principal and interest from the debtor's 
blocked Deutschemark account, provided the 
payments are made at the rate of 1 Deut- 
schemark for 10 Reichsmarks; (2) adjust- 
ment of the principal amount of the debt 
or accrued interest where property has been 
damaged or destroyed, provided both parties 
agree to the adjustment and the amount is 
reasonable in relation to the actual damage; 
(3) amendment of the interest rate, amend- 
ment of the due date of installment pay- 
ments, and amendment of the maturity date 
of the mortgage; (4) transfer of the liability 
through a legally authorized sale of the 
property; and (5) amendment of the prop- 
erty registration records to reflect the above 
changes. 

Applications for such licenses should be 
submitted to the Central Bank for the Land 
(State) in which the property is located. 
They must be accompanied by a statement 
from the parties with respect to awareness 
of the possibility of the Equalization of 
Burdens assessment and a document from 
the official custodian of German property 
for the country in which the debtor resides 
evidencing its waiver. United States resi- 
dents should apply to the Department of 
Justice, Office of Alien Property, Washington 
25, D. C., for the latter document. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


DISPERSAL OF I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE 


The master plan for the dispersal of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, the German chemical and 
dye trust, has been communicated to the 
West German Government by the Allied 
High Commissioner, according to a press re- 
lease of April 18, 1951. 

The plan, which has been discussed at 
length by Allied and German experts in ac- 
cordance with the High Commission policy 
of consulting the Federal Government on 
deconcentration matters, embraces approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie assets in Western Germany and calls for 
the setting up of nine independent under- 
takings. Plans for the dispersal of the re- 
maining assets are being prepared. 

In its letter to the Federal Government, the 
High Commission records its satisfaction 
“that the groupings will now represent a 
large measure of agreement between the 
Allied High Commission and the Federal 
Government.” The letter adds that, in 
reaching conclusions, the High Commissioner 
has given the fullest consideration to the 
views expressed by the Federal Government. 

The nine new enterprises will consist of the 
following plants: (1) Ludwigshafen, Oppau. 
(2) Farbwerke, Hoechst; Chemische Fabrik, 
Griesheim, and Naphtai-Chemie, Offenbach. 
To this unit will be added the organization 
resulting from the merger of A. G. fuer 
Stickstoffduenger, knapsack and the oxygen 
plants in the U. S. and U. K. Zones, in such 
form as may be decided upon. The future of 
the Behringwerke, formerly recommended 
for incorporation in this unit, is not yet de- 


cided. (3) Casella Farbwerke, Mainkur. (4) 
Titangesellschaft m.b.H., Leverkusen. (5) 
Agfa Camera Werke, Munich. (6) Dormagen. 
(7) Remaining I. G. Farben assets at Lever- 
kusen, Elberfeld, and Uerdingen; subsidiary 
company consisting of photographic film and 
paper plants at Leverkusen. (8) Chemische 
Werke, Huels. (9) Rheinfelden. 

Final treatment to be accorded the plants 
at Rottweil and Bobingen is still under con- 
sideration. 

Specific plans for setting up the new com- 


panies are at present under active considera- 
tion. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF BEER PROHIBITED 


Importation of Beer into Guatemala is pro- 
hibited, by a resolution published in the 
Diario Oficial April 4, 1951. The resolution 
states that Guatemalan producers are now 
able to satisfy the local demand for this 
product. Guatemalan producers are en- 
joined, however, to improve the quality of 
their beer at present prices, failing which 
the prohibition will be lifted. 


Honduras 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 
Cost or LIVING INCREASES SHARPLY 


The cost-of-living index on 14 nationally 
produced and consumed articles of basic ne- 
cessity, which is prepared monthly by the 
Central Bank of Honduras, showed an in- 
crease of 18.8 points in March over February. 
This increase brought the cost-of-living in- 
dex to 395.6 (1938-39 equals 100). Reports 
from all parts of the country indicated that 
open speculation and hoarding of basic com- 
modities, principally corn and beans, were 
continuing; the national scarcity of these 
articles was further abetted by extended 
drought conditions in several parts of the 
country and delayed harvests. In some areas, 
the drought stopped what little river trans- 
portation there was from the fields to the 
markets, thus creating further shortages. 


BusINEss CONTINUES POOR 


Reports throughout the country indicate 
that business conditions, both wholesale and 
retail, continued poor. This slackness un- 
doubtedly was due in large part to the ex- 
tended Easter holiday, when practically no 
business was transacted in the country for 
a period of 5 days. In addition, on the north 
coast the principal reason given for the poor 
condition of the wholesale trade was that the 
merchants were buying coffee for resale at 
high prices rather than paying their accounts 
to the wholesalers. 


CIRCULATORY COIN SHORTAGE EXPERIENCED 


An annoying shortage of 1 lempira (or its 
equivalent, the United States 50-cent piece) 
coins was being felt, owing to the fact that 
the Central Bank of Honduras has actively 
commenced to recall from circulation ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 United States 50-cent 
pieces which have been imported into Hon- 
duras over a period of many years to supple- 
ment the Honduran circulatory coin. It is 
expected by the end of the year that all 14,- 
000,000 of these United States coins will have 
been withdrawn from circulation and re- 
turned to the United States. This shortage 
of lempira coins is only temporary, as the 
Central Bank is awaiting momentarily the 
arrival of large quantities of 1- and 2-lem- 
pira notes which are being printed by a 
British concern. The Central Bank has re- 
placed the withdrawn coins with 5-lempira 
notes, and the net amount of money in cir- 
culation has remained, if not the same as 
before, slightly larger. However, the man 
in the street frequently does not get the 5- 
lempira note, which represents sometimes 
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two-and-a-half days’ wages. The little man, 
therefore, is experiencing a shortage of coins. 


AGRICULTURE 


The country appeared to be taking a more 
active interest in the production of cotton 
with the organization of the first cotton co- 
operatives in Nacsoma and Choluteca in 
southern Honduras under the direction of 
the National Development Bank. One 
planter reported 200 manzanas (1 manzane 
equals 1.742 acres) of cotton under mechan- 
ization near Comayagua in central Honduras. 

The officials of the National Development 
Bank continued their trips throughout the 
country, getting first-hand knowledge of 
the resources of each sector in order to 
understand more fully the possibilities of 
development in these areas. 

The National Development Bank in March 
approved 47 additional development loans 
of all types, with a value of US$40,610. 
Since the Bank opened its doors on July 1, 
1950, it has made a total of 349 loans, having 
a total value of US$522,562.50. 

The staff of the Bank was recently in- 
creased by the arrival of the Paraguayan 
engineer Gildo Insfran Guerreros, who is 
attached to the Bank as an FAO expert in 
supervised agricultural credit. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT IMPROVEMENTS CONTINUE 


Efforts to improve the electrical supply of 
the central district continued, implemented 
by the purchase, arrival, and installation of 
repair and replacement parts for the capital’s 
power company. The Director General of 
Electrical Communications has begun an 
active campaign for the improvement of the 
telephone system in Tegucigalpa. 


HIGHWAY SYSTEM PLANS DEVELOPED RAPIDLY 


The arrival of a highway expert under the 
Point IV program who is to assist the High- 
way Commission of the National Develop- 
ment Bank in the planning and construc- 
tion of a minimum highway system in Hon- 
duras is expected momentarily. Committees 
were formed to study the possibilities of 
construction of roads from La Ceiba to 
Jutiapa, which are already connected by a 
railroad, while work continued on the high- 
way connecting Santa Rosa de Copan with 
Nuevo Ocotepeque. This latter road will 
open up direct connections between San 
Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes with one of the 
largest coffee-growing areas in Honduras, an 
area which is now served only by airplane 
with the rest of Honduras, and by truck with 
El Salvador.—U. S. EmsBassy, TEGUCIGALPA, 
Apr. 13, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON VARIOUS HATS CHANGED 


The Honduran duty on hats made of 
rushes, corn husks, roots, willow, cane, wood, 
hemp, maguey, pineapple, and analagous 
materials (tariff fraction No. 2337) has been 
changed from 2 lempiras per gross kilogram 
to 1 lempira for each hat, according to a 
decree published in La Gaceta of April 16, 
1951. (1 lempira—US$0.50.) 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EXPORT 
CONTROLS 


Except for special regulations which gov- 
ern the exportation of groundnuts (peanuts) 
and groundnut oil to Switzerland, Canada, 
the United Kingdom and Italy, exports to all 
other destinations, including the United 
States, will be allowed up to 25 percent of 
the sales already registered with the Con- 
troller of Exports for shipment to the same 
destination during the period March—June 
1951. 

Horn and hoof meal will be licensed freely 
for exportation to all destinations up to June 
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30, 1951. Crushed bones and bone grist up 
to the size of 14% inch will be licensed for 
exportation until further notice. 

A quota of 2,000 tons of linseed has been 
fixed for exportation to hard-currency coun- 
tries (including the United States) during 
the period April-June 1951. Allotments will 
be made to those who have negotiated busi- 
ness at the highest prices, but no firm will be 
granted an allotment in excess of 300 tons. 

No further shipping bills for the exporta- 
tion of castor oil will be entertained until 
further notice. 

The licensing of exports of soft cotton 
waste has been stopped for the present. 
Hard cotton waste will be exported up to 70,- 
000 hundredweight (112 pounds) for the pe- 
riod January-June 1951. This quota does 
not include the quantities already allowed 
for exportation against sales made before 
November 8, 1950. 

All exports of raw rubber, and rubber tires 
and tubes have been embargoed until fur- 
ther notice. 


ADDITIONAL ImpoRT ITEMS LICENSABLE 


Import licenses for streptomycin and salts, 
and wood and timber (except plywood, san- 
dalwood, and tagarwood) will be granted 
freely by the Government of India until June 
30, 1951. 

Open General License No. XXI, which 
grants general permission to import speci- 
fied commodities without individual import 
licenses, has been extended from June 30 
to December 31, 1951. Several additional 
items, including a list of chemicals, have been 
added to the Open General License. Other 
important items are aluminum alloys, cer- 
tain drugs and medicines, fireproof leather 
cloth, cork manufactures, asphalt, certain ex- 
plosives, hair yarn, power-driven agricultural 
machinery (except tractors), and synthetic 
resins. 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.’’) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT 


The following is an unofficial translation 
of Law No. 9 of 1951, amending amendment 
of Income Tax Law No. 67 of 1943, published 
in the Official Gazette No. 2951 of March 26, 
1951: 

“After persusal of Article 23 (as amended) 
of the Constitution and with the approval 
of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
and in accordance with the powers vested in 
us, we hereby order the enactment of the 
following law on behalf of His Royal High- 
ness, The Regent. 

Article 1.—Article 3 of the Law Amending 
the Income Tax Law No. 67 of 1943 shall be 
repealed and the following substituted: 


Basis OF ASSESSMENT 


(a) In the case of incomes described in 
paragraphs (a), (c), and (e) of article 2 of 
Income Tax Law No. 36 of 1939, tax shall be 
charged and collected for each year of as- 
sessment on the chargeable income from 
such source of the year immediately preced- 
ing the year of assessment. (b) In the event 
of the source ceasing during the year of as- 





sessment, the Finance authorities shall make 
an assessment, charge the tax, and credit it 
as a deposit for the account of the relative 
year of assessment. (c) In the case off in- 
comes described in paragraphs (b) and (d) 
of article 2 of Income Tax Law No. 36 of 
1939, tax shall be charged and collected for 
each year of assessment on the incomes re.- 
ceived during the same year, provided that 
the Finance authorities shall have authority 
to assess such incomes or part thereof on 
the basis of the incomes for the year preced- 
ing the year of assessment where the amount 
of the said incomes cannot be ascertained 
with accuracy for the year of assessment, and 
provided that the provisions of clause (b) 
of this article shall be so applied. (d) In 
the case of interests and annuities paid to 
persons not resident in Iraq and referred to 
in article 16 of Income Tax Law, tax shall 
be charged and collected for each year of 
assessment on the income received, in what- 
ever manner, during the same year itself. 

Article 2.—This law shall come into force 
from the date of its publication in the Official 
Gazette, and its provisions shall be applied 
to cases which have not acquired final settle- 
ments on its effective date. 

Article 3-—-The Minister of Finance is 
charged with the execution of this law. 


Japan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MarcH 


Industrial and mining output continued 
to reach new postwar highs in March, and 
general optimism prevailed in industrial and 
Government circles regarding a _ growing 
industrial tempo. The Japanese speculated 
on possible programs of Japanese-American 
economic cooperation which would tap 
Japan’s unused industrial capacity. Some 
observers, however, expressed concern over 
numerous weak points in Japan’s economy. 
“Friction-points,’’ such as shortages of elec- 
tric power, transportation bottlenecks, and 
out-dated industrial techniques were 
pointed out as difficulties which must be 
taken into consideration in any future in- 
dustrial programs. As costs and retail prices 
continued to rise, concern was expressed that 
Japan was “pricing itself out of export mar- 
kets.” Financial circles were increasingly 
cautious in extending credit to merchants 
intent upon building up raw material and 
other stocks, and high Government officials 
warned that loose financing and failure to 
modernize and economize would cost Japan 
dearly in world competitive markets. 


INDUSTRY, POWER, AND MINING 


Industrial production in March, as a re- 
sult of greater supplies of electric power 
and coal, seasonal upswing, and a larger 
number of working days, advanced over that 
of February, and, it was predicted, output 
would establish an over-all postwar monthly 
record. The industrial production index in 
February, according to preliminary calcu- 
lations, stood at 112.8 (1923-36=— 100). 

The iron and steel industry was confident 
that it could obtain raw material imports to 
fulfill the fiscal year production goal of 
4,000,000 tons of rolled steel produets. It 
was also encouraged by the results of a na- 
tional scrap survey which indicated that 
supplies of domestic scrap were larger thar 
the Government had previously estimated. 

The textile industry, which in February 
turned out 232,400,000 square yards of fab- 
rics (cotton, rayon, and woolen), was ex- 
periencing a sharp reaction to high prices, 
and their depressive effect on domestic sales. 
The industry had sizable back orders for 
exports, and market price resistance did not 
appear to be curtailing production schedules. 

Hydroelectric power output was improved 
by spring rains, and a cut-back was per- 
mitted on thermal generation. Earlier out- 
put levels could not have maintained be- 
cause of insufficient coal stockpiles. No im- 
mediate danger of a power shortage 4ap- 
peared, though it did seem probable in the 
winter dry season, but concern was wide- 
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spread at the rate with which the increase 
in power demand was outpacing new gener- 
ating construction. Power supply was fore- 
seen as a limiting factor in Japan’s industrial 
expansion. Both the Japanese Government 
and the public utilities were seeking to ac- 
celerate the rate of power development 
through foreign investment. 

Approximately 3,830,000 tons of coal were 
mined in March. This is believed to be the 
largest single monthly production of coal 
since the war’s end. Production for the year 
ended March 31, 1951, totaled 39,317,222 
tons, and the Japanese Government an- 
nounced that the ensuing year’s goal would 
be 44,000,000 tons. Other events of interest 
in the mining and metals field in March 
were the suspension of price controls on 
pyrites, sulphur, and manganese ores, and 
the announcement of a planned increase of 
40 per cent in aluminum production during 
the next year, 


PRICES AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Output continued at high levels, but a 
considerably more cautious attitude toward 
future levels of prices and general business 
prospects became apparent in March. 
Wholesalers were hesitant in the face of an 
easing of the previous sharp upward price 
trend, and some, especially those dealing in 
textiles, were financially embarrassed by 
unexpected price declines. The economy 
seemed to be undergoing adjustments after 
several months of hectic, and in many cases 
speculative, buying in what had been strictly 
a sellers’ market. 

“Special procurement’ contracts con- 
cluded in March by the U. S. Armed Forces 
and Economic Cooperation Administration 
for supplies and services from the Japanese 
economy totaled about $24,000,000, of which 
about $18,000,000 was for supplies and the 
remainder for services. It was pointed out 
in some quarters that, in view of the rapid 
rise in prices in Japan and elsewhere since 
the commencement of hostilities in Korea, 
this level of procurement represented in 
effect a decline over earlier months, as the 
total dollar value remained about the same. 

Although no over-all plan was formed 
to diminish the domestic inflationary trend, 
Official and other Japanese declared that 
Japan must take cteps to ensure self-sup- 
port. The Governor of the Bank of Japan 
warned against loose budgetary practices in 
the face of rising prices and stressed the 
need for a greater “‘pay-as-you-go” practice 
in Japanese finance. The Prime Minister 
called for rapid rationalization in Japanese 
industry to cut costs. 

The labor front Was relatively quiet as 
unions and employers sought to settle labor’s 
demands fer a share in higher profits 
through peaceful means to offset sharply 
rising living costs. 


FINANCE 


An easing-off in the international price 
situation and sharp declines in certain 
wholesale prices created a more cautious at- 
titude toward the extension of credit and 
the note isue of the Bank of Japan remained 
at approximately ¥Y398,000,000 at the end of 
March. 

The passage of the national budget for 
the Japanese fiscal year ending March 31, 
1952, by the House of Councillors completed 
legislative action on the budget, although 
it was anticipated that supplementary en- 
actments would be necessary to meet rising 
costs and expanding outlays. 

The Japan Development Bank was created 
and capitalized at ¥10,000,000,000 through 
Diet action and was expected to alleviate 
shortages of capital resources for industries 
in need of long-term capital to finance their 
rationalization or expansion at moderate 
rates of interest. The Bank is not expected, 
in principle, to lend sums to shipbuilding 
and electric power enterprises at this time, 
as these projects are already receiving low- 


cost assistance from the U.S. Aid Counterpart 
Pund. 
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Sizable investments in Japan by foreign 
firms were made in March. In 12 instances 
stock in Japanese firms was acquired by for- 
eign interests. In addition, 6 technical as- 
sistance contracts were concluded, of which 
2 were for the manufacture of electric ma- 
chinery and 1 for the manufacture of air- 
conditioning machinery in Japan. There 
were also 6 cases of real estate acquisition 
which were valued at ¥16,700,000. 

An important amendment to the Law Con- 
cerning Foreign Investment liberalized the 
procedures for investment, making it possi- 
ble to obtain a guarantee of remittance 
abroad in foreign exchange in a greater num- 
ber of instances, and permitting the acqui- 
sition of outstanding shares in Japanese 
firms in certain cases, a type of acquisition 
not permitted under the former law. Ac- 
quisition of shares through investment in 
kind and a clarification of procedures for re- 
mittances in the event of nationalization 
where foreign investment is involved were 
also covered in the amendment. (Further 
details as available will be reported in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 


TARIFF Law AMENDED 


The Diet enacted an amendment to the 
Customs Tariff Law in March, revising 
Japan’s import tariff for the first time in the 
postwar period and preparing for general 
enforcement of the law beginning May 1, 
1951. All duties were placed on an ad 
valorem basis, eliminating specific type 
duties in the old law. Levies of 10-20 per- 
cent were placed upon cereals (rice, wheat, 
barley), a step questioned in many quarters 
in view of Japan’s dependence on food im- 
ports and current United States aid pro- 
grams, but their enforcement was suspended 
for 1 year, until March 31, 1952. In general, 
other duties were only modestly protective 
and designed to give Japan a bargaining 
position in international tariff negotiatons. 
Important products subject to duty or free 
included crude petroleum products (free 
until March 31, 1952, then 10 percent); kero- 
sene and Diesel oils (10 percent until March 
31, 1952, then 20 percent); automobiles and 
parts (duties averaging 30-40 percent); raw 
cotton (free); cotton yarns (5—7.5 percent) ; 
textile piece goods (10-30 percent); ma- 
chinery (generally 15 percent); iron and 
steel products (15 percent); and electrical 
goods (15 percent). The only duty over 
50 percent is that on tobacco (355 percent), 
handled in Japan by a Government monop- 
Oly. The tariff schedule is comparatively 
simple, with broad categories of goods sub- 
ject to a single duty rate; a number of addi- 
tional classifications were added to the 
schedule, however, reflecting recent techno- 
logical developments. The law was designed 
also to encourage importation of basic ma- 
chinery, raw materials, and other manufac- 
tures scarce in Japan and important to the 
country’s reconstruction. (The new Japa- 
nese import schedule is being issued as a 
Business Information Service-World Trade 
Series (No. 22) release and will be available 
shortly at $0.40 per copy.) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign exchange budget was revised 
upward in March; more than $900,000,000 
was budgeted for import commitments in 
the January-March quarter. This sum, 
which approximates total imports for the 
calendar year 1950, indicated the strong de- 
sire of Japanese industry to secure raw 
materials as soon as possible, but raised 
questions as to the plight of Japan, should 
world prices decline or Japan’s costs con- 
tinue to rise, pricing the country out of the 
export market. The rush to import was so 
great that early in March the Government 
suspended acceptance of applications to 
import from dollar areas, the sterling area, 
Sweden, and Argentina for the remainder 
of the quarter; issuance of import letters of 
credit for the sterling area had already been 
suspended. This trend toward a sizable 


imbalance in the trade was confirmed by 
data for the February trade showing imports 
at $147,000,000, or $27,000,000 more than 
January imports, whereas February exports 
remained at the January level of $81,000,000. 
Prospects were for a further rise in the im- 
port trade in March to about $175,000,000, 
but there was no reason to believe exports 
would increase in value. 

Permission for the establishment of a Jap- 
anese Government Overseas Agency in Lon- 
don was hailed as another forward step in 
Japan’s growing role in international trade 
and the world economy. 

Certain trade arrangements with other 
countries were revised to reflect the higher 
level of Japan’s trade. A revised plan with 
the Philippines estimated total trade in each 
direction at $50,000,000 and with Finland 
in each direction at $2,700,000 (see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 30, 1951, for fur- 
ther details). The Financial Arrangement 
for Trade with the French Union was 
amended to replace the system of semian- 
nual payments by a “swing limit’ of $3,000,- 
000. The deterioration of Japan’s sterling 
balance position and changing world eco- 
nomic conditions made it necessary to ar- 
range interim small credits from the sterling 
area and indicated the need for a reassess- 
ment of existing sterling area trade arrange- 
ments. The Korean trade conferences drew 
toward a conclusion and it was expected 
that Japan’s exports to Korea would be es- 
timated at $32,000,000 and imports $16,000,- 
000.—OFFIcE oF U. S. POLITICAL ADVISER. 
ToKYoO, APR. 13. 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INVESTMENTS INVOLVING TECHNOLOGICAL 
ASSISTANCE DESIRED 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Foreign Investment Law of 1950 (see July 3, 
1950 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
the Japanese Government’s Foreign Invest- 
ment Commission recently made public a 
list of fields in which investments involving 
technological assistance are considered most 
desirable and which will be given special 
consideration. The list which follows is 
not to be considered as all inclusive; it is 
intended as a guide and is subject to change 
from time to time. Applications for other 
types of investment will also be given con- 
sideration in accordance with the standards 
for evaluating foreign investment as set 
forth in the aforementioned law and related 
Japanese Government laws and regulations, 
summaries of which are included in Depart- 
ment of Commerce International Reference 
Service publication titled “Establishing a 
Business Under the Laws of Japan,” Vol. VII, 
No. 114, December, 1950, which may be pur- 
chased for 5 cents per copy at any of the 
Department's field offices. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE DESIRED BY JAPAN 
Processes and/or other technological as- 
sistance relating to the production or use of 
the following: 
(1) Textile Industries: 
(1) Acetate flake and acetate fibres. 
(2) Other synthetic fibres. 
(3) Pulp. 
(4) Dyeing. 
(2) Chemical Industries: 
(1) Calcium phosphate fertilizer. 
(2) Synthetic phenol. 
(3) Melamin resins. 
(4) Silicon resins. 
(5) Pigments. 
(6) Furnace black. 
(7) Carbide by closed electric furnace. 
(8) Coke. 
(9) Sulfuric acid. 
(10) Higher alcohols. 
(3) Petroleum Industries: 
(1) Catalytic cracking and cracked ole- 
fin gas separation. 
(2) Addition agents to lubricating oil, 
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(4) Ceramic Industries: 
(1) Refractory materials for iron and 
steel. 
(2) Quenching of cement clinker by 
air. 


(5) Metal Industries: 
(1) Soaking pit, reheating furnace and 
annealing furnace for steel making. 
(2) Casting. 
(3) Austenite stainless steel. 
(4) Silicon steel plate. 


(6) Mechanical Industries: 
(1) Continuous welded pipe. 
(2) Welding of ship’s hulls. 
(3) Continuous steel plate and hoop. 
(4) Super high pressure boiler and 
auxiliary equipment. 
(5) Construction machinery. 
(7) Electrical Machinery Industries: 
(1) Integrating watt-hour meters. 
(2) Demand meters. 
(3) Mono-pole type mercury rectifiers. 
(4) G. T. tubes and miniature tubes. 
(5) X-ray tubes of revolving anode 
type. 
(6) Wireless communication equip- 
ment for microwave and parts. 
(7) Magnetic and elastic materials for 
electric communication. 
(8) Carrier communication equipment. 
(9) High performance radio parts. 
(10) Measuring instrument of ultra- 
short wave and microwave. 
(8) Mining Industries: 
(1) Coal preparation. 
(9) Pharmaceutical Industries: 
(1) Streptomycin. 
(2) Chloromycetin. 
(3) Aureomycin. 
(4) Terramycin. 


The foregoing list supersedes all previous 
such lists heretofore released by the Com- 
mission. Foreign investments in Japan re- 
quire validation by the Japanese Government 
Foreign Investment Commission; applica- 
tions must be submitted to the Commission 
through the main office of the Bank of Japan, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo, or through any of its 
branches. 


ExcIse TAX ON GASOLINE PRODUCTS 


The excise tax on gasoline products in 
Japan is 11,000 yen (360 yen=US$1 at the 
official rate of exchange) per kiloliter (1 kilo- 
liter —63 barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) instead 
of 65 percent, as reported in the February 5, 
1951, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Kuwait 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Trade and commerce improved in Kuwait 
during March but amounted to less than in 
the last quarter of 1950. Construction was 
steadily proceeding on the new secondary 
school, hospital, and water-distillation plant. 
Local retail trade continued good. Merchants 
had sufficient stocks of nearly all imported 
goods to last until the middle of summer and 
were starting to place orders for fall trade. 
Traders expressed interest in importing auto- 
mobiles, automobile spare parts, lubricants, 
textiles, rayon, cotton and silk piece goods, 
and plastic materials of all types—uU. S. 
CONSULATE, BasrRA, IRAQ, APR. 3, 1951. 


Netherlands 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


The new Cabinet in the Netherlands which 
took office in mid-March has inaugurated a 
series of deflationary mea-ures designed to 
release resources for the defense effort and to 
evercome the deficit in the country’s balance 
of payments. The Government chose to ap- 
proach the problem by indirect measures 
(higher taxes, restrictions of subsidies and 
credits), rather than by specific controls. 
Hence it may be expected that the desired 
improvements will be slow. 
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FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The program envisages measures intended 
to produce approximately 1,800,000,000 guild- 
ers (1 guilder= $0.26). It aims at a 5-percent 
reduction in consumption, a 20-25 percent 
reduction in net investments, and a reduc- 
tion of imports sufficient to achieve external 
balance by 1952. 

Some of the specific steps takea, or to be 
taken, toward these ends are: (1) A cut in 
current government expenditures of 150,000,- 
000 guilders; (2) a reduction in subsidies of 
250,000,000 guilders; (3) a reduction in the 
building program of 300,00,00 guilders; (4) 
a speed-up in the collection of tax arrears 
to the extent of 200,000,000 guilders; (5) 
tightening of credit controls to reduce in- 
vestments by 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
guilders; (6) additional tax levies to produce 
250,000,000 guilders; and (7) a bond issue to 
produce 250,000,000 guilders. 

It is also expected that in line with the 
new policy the use of the 95 percent ECA 
“counterpart funds” will be directed toward 
noninflationary investments. 

Shortly after the midmonth announce- 
ment of the reduction of subsidies, prices 
on sugar, margarine, bread, fats, and feed 
grains rose sharply. As a result, labor de- 
manded compensating wage adjustments. 
Accordingly, the Government allowed a 
5-percent increase in wages which counter- 
acted in part an estimated 10-percent in- 
crease in prices and still permitted consump- 
tion to be reduced by 5 percent. Labor 
was pressing for further increases and for 
price controls as the month closed. 

The Netherlands Bank reported a decline 
of 130,000,000 guilders in its foreign-ex- 
change holdings in March. Withdrawals 
from savings accounts continued, indicating 
that large consumer expenditures had not 
yet substantially declined. 

By the end of March the Netherlands 
deficit in the EPU had reached approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 and was rapidly ap- 
proaching the $228,000,000 point where 
payment in gold would again become manda- 
tory. The situation was intensified by the 
retention of the restrictions by Western 
Germany on previously liberalized imports. 


LABOR AND PRICE CHANGES 


The newly appointed Military Production 
Advisory Committee composed of business, 
labor, and Government representatives, 
began plans to change over in part from 
civilian to military production. Allocations 
of scarce raw materials were anticipated. 

Male unemployment declined seasonally 
in March by 12,836, to a total of 86,209. Most 
of the improvement came in building and 
agricultural activities. Unemployment for 
February and March was lower than in the 
corresponding months of last year. 

The general index of prices on the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange registered little change 
during the period, closing at 158.02 on March 
31 as against 158.53 at the end of February. 


SHIPPING GAINS 


Ship arrivals at the port of Rotterdam 
in March were 9 percent above those of 
March 1950, reaching a net registered tonnage 
of 1,771,471. Ships arriving in Amsterdam 
in March 1951, were 60 less than in the same 
month of 1950; the net registered tonnage 
increased, however, to 405,641, from 398,226.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, THE HAaGvugE, Apr. 12, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 





The estimated registration of motor ve- 
hicles in El Salvador, as of January 1, 1951, 
totals 9,000 units, including 6,000 passenger 
cars, 1,400 trucks, 1,100 busses, and 500 
motorcycles and three-wheeled vehicles. 





New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED IMPORTS OF ARTIFICERS’ TOOLS 
PERMITTED 


Additional licenses for the importation of 
artificer’s tools from the United States and 
Canada, not to exceed 50 percent of the 
amounts of basic licenses issued for similar 
goods from the same sources in 1950, may be 
granted according to the New Zealand Cus- 
toms Department memorandum of March 
14, 1951. These licenses are available for 
imports from either the United States or 
Canada and for all types of tools. 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Economic developments in Norway during 
March included many points of encourage- 
ment modified by continued concern over 
rising prices. The industrial production in- 
dex for February reflected the impact of an 
exceptionally good winter herring catch, and 
broke all records. The index was 165 (1938- 
100, compiled for an equal number of work 
days each month), 12 percent higher than 
the January level. Even more encouraging 
was the fact that the increase stemmed al- 
most entirely from enlarged industrial out- 
put for export. The index for export in- 
dustries alone was 29 percent higher than 
the January level and 74 percent above the 
1938 base. February foreign trade was in 
many respects the most favorable in recent 
years. Exports rose to a record-breaking 
300,000,000 crowns (excluding ships); im- 
ports were down to 353,000,000 crowns, 12 
percent under January’s record high. The 
resultant import surplus, 53,000,000 crowns, 
is the lowest in several years, and 50 percent 
under the monthly average anticipated in 
the 1951 national budget. Moreover, the 
February EPU deficit was reduced to $3,500,- 
000, compared with a monthly average of 
$8,560,000 for the seven preceding months. 
It is doubtful, however, that this favorable 
trend will continue, considering the large 
number of import licenses outstanding from 
EPU countries. 

SHIPPING 


Shipping earnings continued to rise in Feb- 
ruary. The Norwegian Shipping News index 
of trip charter rates advanced 10 percent, to 
152.9 in February (July to December 1947= 
100) and the index of time charter rates, 8 
percent, to 160. The journal forecast other 
increases in the index for March, despite the 
interim addition of ships from the United 
States reserve fleet. Sterling tanker rate in- 
dexes, reportedly reflecting a switch in em- 
phasis from time charters to single voyages, 
rose 17 percent in February, to 387.9 (MOT 
100) and the dollar tanker index, at 278.1 
(USMC= 100), was up 6 percent. The Gov- 
ernment continues to stress the point that 
shipping earnings cannot be anticipated to 
increase at the same rate as the foregoing 
indexes, because such a large proportion of 
the Norwegian fleet is on long-term charter 
at lower fixed rates. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The March 15 wholesale price index 
(1938=100) was up 1.2 percent, to 245.3, 
30 percent higher than a year ago. This 
rise suggested the likelihood that the March 
15 cost-of-living index, to be published in 
mid-April, will approximate 114.5 (1949= 
100). In that event, under escalator pro- 
visions of collective bargaining agreements, 
cost-of-living wage supplements will be 
boosted 0.16 crown per hour. This in turn, 
by the December 1950 agreement with agri- 
culture, will necessitate an increase in farm 
prices to accord farmers an income increase 
of 68,000,000 crowns. The wage and farm 
price boost in turn is estimated to boost the 
cost-of-living index at least one additional 
point. 
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More than the usual seasonal unemploy- 
ment, however, began to appear in March, 
partly the consequence of the Government’s 
emphasis on curtailment of both public and 
private investment. A secondary factor al- 
legedly was the difficulties encountered in 
procuring essential raw materials in world 
markets and financial difficulties of importers 
in the effort to replace stocks. Importers 
were forced increasingly to ask the banks to 
finance new purchases because of Price Di- 
rectorate stipulations that current stocks be 
sold on the basis of original costs. As im- 
port prices rose, the sales proceeds on this 
basis proved inadequate quanfatively to 
restock. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 


The problem of obtaining adequate funds 
for State lending institutions in the face of 
declining private bank liquidity remained 
uppermost. The State Housing Bank, for 
example, was estimated to require 25,000,000 
crowns per month to fulfill its pledges made 
more than a year in advance to dwelling con- 
tractors. These funds traditionally have 
been raised from the sale of long-term, low- 
interest-bearing bonds, mostly to private 
banks. The banks were reluctant to tie up 
further funds in these bonds, whose market 
value has dropped sharply in the last 6 
months, in face of dwindling liquid reserves. 

The drop in private bank liquidity was em- 
phasized in the February statistics. These 
recorded commercial and savings banks’ cash 
holdings and deposits with the Norges Bank 
at 893,000,000 crowns, compared with 926,- 
000,000 crowns a month earlier and 1,645,- 
000,000 crowns in February 1950. Meanwhile 
loans and discounts had advanced to 3,721,- 
000,000 crowns, 35,000,000 crowns above the 
January level and 572,000,000 crowns higher 
than that of February 1950. Norges Bank 
March 31 statement indicates that currency 
in circulation increased by 40,000,000 crowns 
to 2,294,000,000 crowns. A year ago this was 
2,202,000,000 crowns. The net position of the 
bank in foreign exchange assets was 171,- 
700,000 crowns compared with 187,100,000 at 
the end of February. 


FISHERIES 


The winter and spring herring fisheries, 
as of March 18, had produced 8,900,000 hecto- 
liters as compared with 8,200,000 hectoliters 
on the corresponding date last year. (A 
hectoliter weighs approximately 205 pounds. ) 
A new record was established slightly above 
the record catch of 1948, which was 8,800,000 
hectoliters. This was the result of technical 
improvements in the fishing fleet, improved 
marketing facilities, favorable weather con- 
ditions, and abundance of fish. 

The utilfzation of the catch was as fol- 
lows: 7,000,000 hectoliters for the herring- 
oil factories; 800,000 hectoliters exported 
fresh; 800,000 hectoliters salted; 200,000 
hectoliters canned; 100,000 hectoliters for 
bait and for fresh consumption, locally. 

As of March 17, total cod fisheries had 
reached a catch of 67,481 tons, as compared 
with 63,301 tons on the corresponding date 
last year. Utilization of the catch was as 
follows: 41,001 tons salted, 16,618 tons dried, 
and 9,862 tons marketed fresh. Of the total 
catch, 43,107 tons was obtained at the Lofo- 
ten fishing grounds. The corresponding 
figure for last year was 33,294 tons. The bet- 
ter results obtained this season can be at- 
tributed to the greater use of purse seines. 
This fishing method accounts for 40 per- 
cent of the catch, despite the fact that fish- 
ermen utilizing purse seines are permitted 
on the fishing grounds only part of the day. 


WHALING 


The 1950-51 Antarctic whaling season 
closed on March 9. The Norwegian whaling 
expedition reached a total production of 
157,805 metric tons of whale oil (preceding 
season, 167,317) and 20,621 tons of sperm 
oil (preceding season, 10,217.) Thus, total 
production, 178,426 tons, for this season is 
practically the same as that of the preceding 
Season (177,534), but with the important 
difference that whale-oil production was 
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new sources of supply. 


from publisher on request. 





New 1951 Latin American Sales and Credit Guide 


The 1951 Market Guide for Latin America (30th revised edition) has been issued, 
according to an announcement of its publisher, American Foreign Credit Underwriters 
Corporation, 170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

This latest annual edition of The Market Guide lists and rates 100,000 individual 
buyers and sales representatives—merchants, manufacturers, distributors, dealers, com- 
mission agents, exporters, and other business and governmental entities 
of Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the West Indies. 

Besides the full firm name and trade style, street and postal address, and line of 
business (products handled), each listing includes both a Capital and Credit Rating 
indicating respectively the relative size and “performance record” of the subject firm. 
A trade classifier facilitates the selection of firms in any given line of business. 
industries and commercial organizations are grouped in a separate Trade List Section. 
Special features include a Market Survey of each country, with maps, distribution 
pattern and marketing centers, manufacturing industries, import and export figures, 
electric current characteristics; besides revised communications chart, patent and trade- 
mark requirements, and informative articles of practical value to exporters. 

The current emphasis on closer inter-American trade and economic development 
enhances the usefulness of this Market Guide for manufacturers, and for merchants 
and others seeking broader distribution of their products and for firms now seeking 


A descriptive folder outlining auxiliary services and the subscription rate is available 


in all countries 


Principal 








about 10,000 tons less and sperm-oil produc- 
tion about 100,000 tons more than last 
year.—U. S. EMBAssy, OsLo, Mar. 28. 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENERAL SALES TAX INCREASED 


Effective April 9, 1951, the Norwegian gen- 
eral sales tax (turnover tax) was increased 
from 6.25 percent to 10 percent, states a 
report from the U. S. Embassy, Oslo, April 
9, 1951. This tax applies to both domesti- 
cally produced and imported commodities. 
If a commodity is imported by a private in- 
dividual for his own use, the tax is based 
on the total cost, including customs duties 
and all subsequent fees. If commodities are 
distributed through retail or other com- 
mercial outlets, the tax is applied against 
the final price to the consumer, the price 
established by the Price Directorate. 


Pakistan 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Exchange Controls Modified.—The State 
Bank of Pakistan has announced that hence- 
forth foreign-exchange proceeds resulting 
from export transactions must be delivered 
to the State Bank within 4 months, after 
the date of exportation, instead of 6 months 
as previously. Under certain circumstances, 
faster payment by foreign consignees may 
be necessary. 

Pakistan Standards Institution.—Enthu- 
siastic reception was accorded the estab- 
lishment, by the Pakistan Government, of 
the Pakistan Standards Institution, whose 
goals are similar to those of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. It is hoped that the work of 
the institution will result in simplification 
of measurements and in an improvement of 
quality in a large number of industrial prod- 
ucts. In the beginning, the textile, con- 
tainer, and cottage-type industries are to be 
standardized, reports a Karachi publication. 

Industrialization—The Government of 
Pakistan proposes to spend about 500,000,000 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.30) on industrial 
projects during the next 2 years. This ex- 
cludes the financial requirements for the 
development of railways, agriculture, health, 
and education, for which an additional al- 
location of 300,000,000 rupees is envisaged. 

Power plants form the largest single item 
of expenditure on this schedule, 125,000,000 
rupees having been allowed; and shipping 


ranks next (90,000,000 rupees). Other in- 
dustries to be similarly financed are cotton 
mills, steel melting and rerolling mills, 
leather and cement industries, jute manu- 
factures, and caustic-soda plants. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH IRAQ SIGNED 


Pakistan's first trade agreement with Iraq 
was signed on March 31, subject to ratifica- 
tion by both countries. The exchange of 
commodities will, on the whole, be restricted 
to raw materials. No specific information 
as to the scope or the character of the trade 
agreement has been received. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGISTRATION OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


A recent notice by the Government of 
Pakistan in the press in that country re- 
minds foreign companies operating in that 
area that registration is necessary. The 
directive provides that a company estab- 
lished outside Pakistan and having a place 
of business in Pakistan has to file, with the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in the 
Province in which such place of business is 
situated, certain documents and statements 
within 1 month from the establishment of 
such places of business. Noncompliance 
renders a company and its officers thereof 
liable to heavy penalties provided for in 
the Companies Act of 1913. Apparently some 
foreign companies are under the impression, 
the directive continues, that by registering 
with the Registrar of a Province they can 
carry on business in all the Provinces of 
Pakistan. Under the company law, however, 
a company is required to file necessary docu- 
ments with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies of all the Provinces in which it is 
carrying on business. 


Spain 


Commercial Laws Digests 


PERMIT REQUIRED FOR USE OF 35- AND 
16-mmM. MOoTION-PICTURE CAMERAS 


A special permit, issued by the Direction 
General of Motion Pictures, is required in 
Spain for the use of 35- and 16-mm. motion- 
picture cameras in taking pictures of a com- 
mercial character, by a ministerial order of 
March 16, 1951, states a dispatch of April 
11 from the U. S. Embassy, Madrid. 
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No restrictions are imposed upon the use 
of cameras utilizing 8-, 9.5-, or 16-mm. film, 
provided the photographer is without pro- 
fessional status, and the pictures are of a 
noncommercial character. 

This new requirement, if strictly enforced, 
might be a source of difficulty for tourists 
using 16-mm. cameras, who might find it 
difficult to establish their nonprofessional 
status or to give adequate assurances that 
the film is of a noncommercial character. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH 
VENEZUELA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Venezuela.”’) 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa AND SucGar; Import DvuTIES AND 
INTERNAL TAXES TEMPORARILY Sus- 
PENDED 


Import duties and internal taxes on cacao 
beans and sugar, crude, refined, and ag- 
glomerated, imported into Tunisia for the 
manufacture of products with a cocoa base, 
under customs supervision, were temporarily 
suspended by a decree of August 24 and an 
order of August 25, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of August 29. 


Turkey 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES WEAKEN: 
EXPORTS AT RECORD LEVEL 


Economic conditions in Turkey during 
March reflected diverse trends. Substantial 
price declines occurred in many commodi- 
ties for the first time in many months, do- 
mestic trade was smaller, but exports reached 
a new peak. 

PRICES 


The monthly survey of prices in the Instan- 
bul and Izmir commodity markets discloses 
a fairly general decline during March. Of 
the 70 selected commodities compiled by the 
Istanbul American Consulate General, 29 
showed decreases as compared with Febru- 
ary, 16 increased, and 25 remained un- 
changed or were not quoted. Prices of 46 
of the 70 commodities were higher than in 
March 1950. 

The most significant price change oc- 
curred in cotton, the price for Acala I de- 
clining on the Izmir market to T£5 per 
kilogram at the end of March as compared 
with T£7.50 during the period February 15- 
20. .The decline was attributed largely to 
lack of interest by German buyers, and 
coincided with the revocation of Germany's 
liberalization list. 

The latest (February) official price indexes 
continue to reflect inflationary pressures. 
The national wholesale price index advanced 
to 511 in February from 486 in January, 
and the cost-of-living index for Ankara rose 
to 339 from 334, and for Istanbul to 357 
from 353. 

DOMESTIC TRADE 


Retail trade declined during March. In 
addition to seasonal factors, the decline was 
partly attributed to the impact of the new 
income tax, which subjects a wider segment 
of the population to higher payments. In- 
ventories in the hands of wholesalers and 
retailers are for the most part considered 
average, although shortages exist in cer- 
tain electrical equipment and other essential 
imports. Manufacturing activity in the 
Istanbul area continued to be fairly well 
sustained. Credit conditions remained un- 
seasonably tight owing to heavy demand 
for export financing. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports continued to expand during Feb- 
ruary, reaching a record level of T£125,000,- 
000, and imports amounted to T£69,000,000. 
The gain in exports was contributed chiefly 
by large shipments of tobacco and cotton. 
During the first 2 months of 1951 the export 
surplus totaled T£72,000,000 as compared 
with T£30,000,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1951. (Official rate of T£1 is $0.357.) 

The potential effect on Turkish exports 
of the decision of Germany, on February 
22, 1951, to revoke its liberalization list for 
trade with all OEEC countries is still in- 
definite. At the end of January the Turkish 
and German Governments signed an agree- 
ment establishing lists of commodities. for 
export between Turkey and Germany, but 
as these lists are tied in with the OEEC lists, 
they were automatically abrogated by Ger- 
many’s decision to revoke the liberalization 
lists. Inasmuch as the list of Turkish ex- 
ports to Germany includes such important 
products as tobacco, cotton, fruits and nuts, 
bilateral negotiations are reported with a 
view to establishing a special list of goods 
which may be shipped between the two coun- 
tries without Government regulations, 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions continue favorable for 
all types of agricultural products. Rainfall 
has been adequate for normal growth of fall- 
planted cereal, fruit crops, and pastures. As 
of January 31, fall cereal seeding was slightly 
over 6,000,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres), or about 500,000 hectares more than 
last year. Preliminary unofficial reports in- 
dicate a sharp expansion in cotton acreage; 
in Seyhan the increase is estimated at 20 to 
25 percent above last year and in Hatay about 
30 percent. 

Some increase in grain supplies available 
in the domestic markets has been noted 
recently, although no local purchases have 
yet been made by Toprak owing to high 
prices. The Toprak office reports the arrival 
of flour from Italy, with two wheat ship- 
ments due soon—from South America and 
the United States. With these shipments 
the bread-grain supply position will be eased, 
although negotiations for additional supplies 
are pending. 

FINANCE 


The principal changes in the statement of 
the Central Bank for March 31 as compared 
with March 3 were a net gain in the net 
foreign exchange liability, an increase in com- 
mercial paper, and a decline in note circu- 
lation. Gold holdings and deposits remained 
virtually unchanged. 

The liability on account of net foreign ex- 
change holdings of the Central Bank in- 
creased by T£38,600,000, to T£103,900,000 on 
March 31, owing chiefly to (1) the fact that 
Turkey's export season has passed its peak, 
(2) the allocation of some funds (T£3,000,- 
000) for wheat imports and (3) allocations to 
permit full utilization of Turkey’s EPU 
initial position of $25,000,000 before July 1, 
1951. Commercial paper recorded a net in- 
crease of T£35,500,000, totaling T£1,107,000,- 
000 as a result of added holdings of regular 
commercial paper, agricultural paper, and 
Treasury notes to meet payroll requirements, 
and a decline in the portfolio of Treasury- 
endorsed paper. Note circulation declined 
by approximately T£20,000,000, to T£947,655,- 
031, because of income-tax payments due in 
March and to a lesser extent from the sale of 
foreign exchange to importers. 

The dollar fluctuated between T£3.77 and 
T£3.55, at which it closed at the end of 
March. The kingshead sovereign moved 
slightly upward (T£44.50 to T£44.90), while 
the price of local gold declined slightly 
(T£4.98 to T£485).—U. S. Empassy, ANKARA, 
Apr. 16, 1951. 





The Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., will 
make for the first time in the Dominion, 
anhydrous aluminum chloride. 





United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED FROM KEy- 
INDUSTRY DUTY 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
(safeguarding of Industries (Exemption) 
(No. 4)) which exempts from key-industry 
duty the following chemicals for the period 
April 12, 1951, to August 19, 1951: Cobalt 
carbonate; cyanoacetic acid; diacetone 
alcohol; 8-hydroxyquinoline; potassium 
metabisulfite; sodium dihydrogen ortho- 
phosphate (a sodium phosphate); and tri- 
bromophenol (a bromophenol). 


Import Duty INCREASED ON GASOLINE 


The Financial Statement for 1951-52, is. 
sued by the British Treasury on April 10, 
1951, provides for an increased duty of 414 qd. 
per gallon on gasoline. The statement alters 
“the duty and rebates on imported hydrocar- 
bon oil, so as to raise the effective charge on 
light oils (motor spirit, etc.) and on heavy 
oils used as fuel in road vehicles, from 
ls. 6d. to 1s. 10% d. a gallon, from 6 p. m. on 
10th April, 1951.” 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT QUOTAS OPENED 


Uruguay has opened several new import 
quotas for second- and third-category goods, 
state recent reports from the U. S. Embassy 
at Montevideo. 

On March 28, 1951, an import quota 
amounting to $9,796,000 was opened for 
third-category (nonessential) merchandise 
from certain European countries and the 
United States and/or Canada. The United 
States-Canada allotment totaled $1,760,000 
distributed as follows, in thousands of dol- 
lars: Groceries and foodstuffs, 360; electrical 
materials, 80; hardware in general, 160; jew- 
elry, watches, clocks, etc., 80; raw materials, 
200; optical, surgical, hygienic goods, 80; toys, 
household goods, 200; leather goods, shoes, 
etc., 40; books, stationery, office supplies, 120; 
cinema, music, radio, and photography, 160; 
and dry goods and clothing, 280. These 
quotas are still provisional but were an- 
nounced to meet the immediate needs of 
importers and the special situation existing 
in international markets. 

On April 11, the Export-Import Control 
Office announced special import quotas from 
the United States for the following: House- 
hold refrigerators, $200,000 and arms and 
ammunition, $50,000. The exchange rate 
fixed for these quotas is 2.45 pesos per dollar, 
plus a compensation tax of 0.80 peso per dol- 
lar. 

On April 12, an import quota of $3,776,000 
was established for automobiles from certain 
European countries and the United States 
and/or Canada. The amount allotted to the 
United States—Canada was $1,600,000. 

On April 14, the Uruguayan press an- 
nounced the opening of an important quota 
for textiles in general (second category) 
from certain European countries and the 
United States and/or Canada. The United 
States-Canada share was $1,170,000. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NYLON STOCKINGS: Duty INCREASED 


For additional protection to domestic in- 
dustry, the Venezuelan Government has in- 
creased the import duty on nylon stockings 
from 40 bolivares to 95 bolivares per gross 
kilogram plus 25 percent ad valorem, states 4 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Bureau of National 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA INCREASES PRODUCTION 


The Argentine chemical industry’s produc- 
tion in 1950 is believed to have exceeded 
the 1949 average in volume, although figures 
for the year are not yet available. Recent 
developments in the industry include greater 
production of sulfuric acid from zinc 
blendes, completion of a third benzenehexa- 
chloride plant, and pilot-plant production 
of benzene. A factory to produce nitration- 
grade toluene is nearing completion, and the 
manufacture of DDT is contemplated. Con- 
struction continues on a Government dis- 
tillery which will have an annual capacity of 
72,000,000 liters of industrial alcohol from 
corn. 


New CANADIAN PLANT TO PRODUCE SULFUR 


Shell Oil Co. of Canada plans to build a 
plant at Jumping Pond, Alberta, near Cal- 
gary, to produce sulfur from petroleum. 
The factory will cost $500,000 and is sched- 
uled to be in production by early 1952; its 
initial output will be at the rate of 10,000 
tons of elemental sulfur annually. The 
enterprise is being established for Powell 
River Co., Ltd., and a group of other British 
Columbian pulp and paper producers who 
will use the plant’s entire first production. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER PLANT To BE BUILT 


The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has begun a 2-year, $12,000,- 
000 expansion program. Projects include the 
construction of a $9,000,000 plant at Kim- 
berly to produce 70,000 tons of ammonium- 
phosphate fertilizer annually. 


CHILEAN NITRATE OUTPUT DECREASED 


Production of nitrates in Chile in February 
1951 totaled 134,880 metric tons, the lowest 
since September 1950. However, the indus- 
try hopes td reach an output of almost 1,900,- 
000 tons in 1951, which would be 18 percent 
greater than in 1950. 


Ecyrpt To CONSTRUCT FERTILIZER PLANT 


The Egyptian Government has announced 
that tenders will soon be requested for con- 
struction of a fertilizer plant at Aswan. The 
tenders may call for financial and managerial 
participation in the proposed corporation. 


MEXICAN FERTILIZER PLANT COMPLETED 


The construction of the fertilizer plant 
Quimica Agricola de Sinaloa, S. A. de C. V., 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico, was completed 
recently. Operations were scheduled to be- 
gin as soon as bags and labels were received. 


MEXICAN PROSPECTS FOR SULFUR PRO- 
DUCTION 


The only sulfur production of importance 
in the San Luis Potosi district of Mexico has 
been in the Guascama area, near Cerritors, 
where mines have been worked for many 
years. Production figures are not available, 
but monthly output is believed to have de- 
clined to less than 1,000 metric tons of 30- 
percent ore. It is reported that production 
could be doubled wih good management and 
modern equipment. There are two other 
small mines near San Luis Potosi, but their 
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output is unknown. One is said to be pro- 
ducing a few tons a month, but the other has 
been virtually abandoned in recent years. 

It is possible that the region has other 
sulfur deposits, as it has many extinct vol- 
canic formations. At the present high price 
of sulfur, exploration and development of 
these deposits might be possible if financial 
and Government assistance were available. 
The Mexican Government recently placed an 
embargo on all exports of sulfur. 


NIGERIAN IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 
AND DYES 


Nigeria’s imports of fertilizers rose to 6,288 
long tons, valued at £158,000, in 1950, from 
4,259 tons worth £93,000 in 1949. 

Imports of dyes in 1950 totaled 723,000 
pounds (£305,000), compared with 451,000 
pounds (£203,000) in 1949. 


NORWAY DECREASES USE OF FERTILIZER 


The upward trend in fertilizer application 
in Norway has leveled off; purchases, espe- 
cially of nitrogenous materials, are at a rate 
less than in 1950. 


NORWAY’S OUTPUT OF PYRITES To BE 
INCREASED 


Production of pyrites in Norway is ex- 
pected to increase to 900,000 metric tons by 
1953 from the present rate of 750,000 tons 
annually, according to a report of the Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Commerce. The amount 
of sulfur derived from this source will then 
total 110,000 tons, compared with the cur- 
rent output of 95,000 tons. 


PORTUGUESE MINING DEVELOPMENTS 


Portuguese production of iron pyrites de- 
clined slightly in 1950 to 613,522 metric tons 
from 622,925 tons in 1949; and early in 1950 
all mines were working below capacity, stocks 
were unwieldy, and the demand from France, 
the largest consumer, had decreased. The 
situation changed abruptly in midyear 
however, and in the last 6 months of 1950 
two mines (Belgian-owned) operated at ca- 
pacity. The 90-year-old Mina de San 
Domingos is reported to have worked at 
about 50 percent of capacity, or 500 tons 
daily, with a view to conserving known 
reserves which have not been proved for 
more than 10 years. 

In 1950 one of the Belgian-owned mines 
received ECA assistance to expand produc- 
tion, and the Portuguese Government plans 
to request assistance for both mines in 1951. 
These projects are considered of great im- 
portance because of the world shortage of 
sulfur. It is believed that both companies 
will be able to increase production in 1951. 
A company at Aljustral has resumed oper- 
ations at an old mine previously worked only 
to a shallow depth. 

The export pattern in 1950 was similar 
to that in 1949, but exports increased to 
497,223 tons from 344,836. France led as a 
market, taking 219,546 tons in 1950, com- 
pared with 176,271 in 1949, and was followed 
by Belgium which received 134,576 tons 
(91,065). Germany displaced the Nether- 
lands as third customer, taking 83,490 tons in 
1950; the Netherlands received 45,000 tons in 
1950 compared with 35,619 tons in 1949. The 
remainder of the output was used in three 
sulfuric-acid plants. 








Small quantities of pyrite residues are 
again being exported. They went to the 
United States and the United Kingdom in 
1949; in 1950 the United States was the only 
purchaser. 


SWEDISH FERTILIZER PLANT To USE 
BYPRODUCTS 


The Government-owned Swedish Shale Oil 
Co., Inc., Orebro, Sweden, has submitted 
plans to the Government for the utilization 
of certain byproducts from the distillation of 
shale oil at the company’s Kvarntorp plant 
in making ammonium-nitrate fertilizer. A 
fertilizer plant to cost 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
crowns (1 Swedish crown=-$0.1933, United 
States currency, postdevaluation) is to be 
built and operated, not by the company, but 
by the Swedish Cooperative Union. Con- 
struction of the plant is contingent upon 
import licenses being issued for the purchase 
of equipment and Government approval of 
a permit. 

Annual capacity of the proposed plant, 
estimated at 18,000 metric tons (N content), 
would be equivalent to 67 percent of current 
annual domestic production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers and would cover about 30 percent 
of requirements. A considerable share of the 
Swedish Shale Oil Co.’s surplus supply of 
petroleum gas, as well as_ self-generated 
steam and electric power, would be delivered 
to the factory. During World War II the 
company’s output was a valuable addition to 
Sweden’s supplies of liquid fuel, but in 
peacetime its products cannot compete with 
imported fuel. Special efforts have been 
made to reduce costs to competitive levels 
and considerable research has been devoted 
to developing new uses for byproducts of the 
distillation plants. These materials include 
petroleum gas, sulfur, ammonia, tar, quick- 
lime, waste products, and various types of 
slag. The company’s proposal to build a fer- 
tilizer plant at Kvarntorp is probably the 
result of efforts to find use for its surplus 
output, thereby increasing its income with- 
out making further extensive capital invest- 
ments. The Government is expected to pre- 


sent the plan to the Riksdag for approval 
soon. 


UNITED KINGDOM REDUCES SULFUR 
CONSUMPTION 


It was necessary from January 1, 1951, to 
reduce sulfur consumption in the United 
Kingdom to the level of imports. Accord- 
ingly, under the “Control of Sulphur Order 
1950” and the “Control of Sulphuric Acid 
Order 1950,” acid manufacturers having sul- 
fur-burning plants will be allowed only two- 
thirds of the sulfur they have been using. 
The second stage is the establishment of 
priorities among industries, which are being 
determined in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment departments concerned. Special prior- 
ity action is being taken to convert sulfur- 
burning plants to other materials, such as 
pyrites, states the Board of Trade. 


VENEZUELA To PURCHASE FERTILIZER 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
has sent a commission to the United States 
to purchase several agricultural products, 
including fertilizers. The commission is 
principally interested in ammonium phos- 
phate for rice plantings. 
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Drugs 


WESTERN GERMANY’S TRADE EXPANDS 


Western Germany’s imports and exports of 
medicinals and pharmaceuticals in 1950 
showed an increase over 1949 totals. Im- 
ports were valued at $7,793,000, against a 
1949 total of $4,869,000; exports were valued 
at $21,489,000 and $7,057,000, respectively. 


VENEZUELA TO PRODUCE FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE VACCINE 


The Government of Venezuela recently 
made its third appropriation of 5,000,000 
bolivares since July 1950, for control of 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Venezuelan 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Institute, charged 
with eradicating the disease, has been con- 
centrating on the manufacture of vaccine 
and has contracted with a group of Mexican 
technicians to work on production in 
Venezuela. 

The vaccination program is proceeding, 
but the number of animals treated is small 
in relation to the number to be vaccinated. 


Fats & Oils 


MARGARINE MANUFACTURED IN VENEZUELA 


The first margarine plant in Venezuela 
has recently begun operating. The factory, 
Mavesa (Margarine Venezolana South 
America), packs a product under that trade 
name. 

The plant, located on the outskirts of 
Caracas, cost about 5,500,000 bolivares ($1,- 
650,000); the holdings of cottunseed futures 
and tin plate added to the investment. The 
plant is United States designed and erected, 
and all machinery is of United States 
manufacture. 

In addition to the strictly margarine 
equipment, which includes large oil-storage 
capacity and the means for refining the oils 
used, this plant has also installed the more 
simple machinery for packing vegetable 
shortening and salad oils. This machinery 
will stand idle, however, because of the cur- 
rent tin plate shortage. 

Mavesa is packaged in tins of one-half 
kilogram (about 1.1023 pounds) and 3 kilo- 
grams (about 6.6 pounds) and in typical 
l-pound butter cartons for the Caracas 
trade. In the latter form, the product is 
wrapped in quarter-pound sections. The 
tin plate is lithographed in the United 
States, and Mavesa has installed equipment 
for making the containers it needs. 

The current pack is roughly a 50-50 cot- 
tonseed-coconut oil mixture; two other oils 
are used but in minor quantities. These oils 
come from the United States. The milk base 
is reconstituted from nonfat dried milk 
solids, which are of California origin. 


Foodstutis 


BraAZIL’s IMPORTS OF DECIDUOUS FRUIT 


The production of deciduous fruits in 
Brazil is limited, and little current informa- 
tion is available regarding present develop- 
ments. It appears improbable that Brazil 
will ever produce more than minor quanti- 
ties of deciduous fruit, principally because 
of an unsuitable climate, but also because 
of the strong competition offered by Argen- 
tina, from which high-grade fruit can be 
imported with comparative ease by re- 
frigerated ships to the large consuming cen- 
ters near the coast. 

During the first 11 months of 1950 im- 
ports of apples, pears, and dried prunes were 
as follows: Apples, 26,188 metric tons, of 
which Argentina supplied 23,686 tons, United 
States 1,359 tons, Chile 798 tons, and other 
countries 345 tons; pears, 13,649 tons, Argen- 
tina supplying 10,599 tons, United States 
2,857 tons, and Chile 193 tons; and dried 
prunes, 3,533 tons, of which Argentina sup- 
plied 1,366 tons, Chile 1,920 tons, and United 
States 247 tons. Imports of apples, pears, 
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and dried prunes in the corresponding period 
of 1949 were: Apples, 22,943 tons; pears, 11,- 
275 tons; and dried prunes 2,353 tons. 

The shares of the Brazilian apple market 
held by Argentina and the United States, 
about 92 percent and 8 percent, respectively, 
have changed relatively little since the end 
of World War II. During the 1940-45 period, 
Argentina was the sole supplier of apples. 

The large volume of fruit imported dur- 
ing 1950 probably will continue through- 
out 1951, and may increase. Argentina has 
been endeavoring to sell to Brazil as much 
fruit as possible since the signing of the 
Brazil-Argentine Trade Agreement in June 
1950. Brazil is shipping to Argentina sub- 
stantial quantities of citrus fruit, bananas, 
coffee, and lumber. In exchange, Argentina 
is shipping wheat and fresh fruit to Brazil. 

The value of deciduous-fruit imports from 
the United States in the first 11 months of 
1950 totaled 21,500,000 cruzeiros or slightly 
more than $1,000,000. Thus, unless United 
States export fruit prices are much higher 
in the third and fourth quarters of 1951 than 
last year, it would appear that sufficient 
funds are already on hand in the United 
States to pay for about the same quantities 
of fruit in 1951 as were imported in 1950. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


All sources agree that Guatemalan 1950-51 
coffee exports will be lower than the 900,277 
bags of 60 kilograms each exported in 1949-50 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). An average 
for prospective exports is 750,000 to 775,000 
bags. 

In the calendar year 1950 Guatemala ex- 
ported 909,922 bags of green coffee, of which 
834,029 bags went to the United States. The 
remainder was shipped to Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Canada, Switzerland, Germany, 
and other countries. The 1950 exports were 
about the same as exports in the marketing 
year 1949-50. From October 1950 through 
March 1951 (the first half of the 1950-51 
coffee marketing year) exports amounted to 
518,972 bags, only slightly less than in the 
corresponding period of the two preceding 
marketing years. 


Cacao Exports, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala shipped 797,752 Spanish 
pounds of cacao in 1950, according to pre- 
liminary figures. These exports were the 
largest in the past 15 years and may have 
constituted an all-time-record. Exports of 
cacao in 1949 totaled 383,651 pounds. 

The United States is the leading pur- 
chaser of Guatemalan cacao, and in 1950 
procured 719,397 pounds, as against only 
310,513 pounds in the preceding year. 

To insure a sufficient quantity of cacao 
beans for domestic consumption Guatemala 
has imposed export limitations from time 
to time. Cacao leaving Guatemala is always 
subject to a licensing procedure, but limita- 
tions are imposed only when it appears that 
stocks are not sufficient to cover domestic 
requirements and export demand. 

In October 1950, the Government imposed 
an export limitation which local sales of 
cacao could not be made for more than $25 
a hundred pounds. Furthermore, exporters 
were required to show that they sold a cer- 
tain percentage of cacao to meet domestic 
requirements before export was permitted. 
No controls were imposed upon prices at 
which exporters might sell cacao for foreign 
shipment. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN 
ITALY AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


Per capita consumption of sugar in Italy 
should reach an all-time high of about 25 
pounds during the 1950-51 consumption 
year, even if allowances are made for pos- 
sible increases of more than 100,000 tons in 
stocks and assuming that private imports 
will amount to no more than 10,000 tons. 

Consumption may be even higher if a 
noticeable increase in purchasing power 





should take place as a result of expanded in- 
dustrial activity. In any case, per capita 
consumption of sugar in Italy in 1951 may 
be about 50 percent higher than prewar and 
about 10 percent higher than the previous 
postwar peak. The high price (about 20 
cents per pound retail) continues to be the 
limiting factor on consumption. 

As a result of record acreage and despite 
the dry summer in 1950, 572,000 tons of sugar 
was produced in Italy in 1950, an all-time 
record. 

Imports of sugar in 1950 amounted to 
25,617 tons, of which 17,537 tons came from 
the United States and 4,345 tons from Cuba. 
The bulk of the imports from the United 
States arrived during the first half of the 
year, after which the source shifted almost 
exclusively to Cuba. 

Generally, imports are licensed only for 
reexport, but the official figures for ‘‘tem- 
porary imports” during the first half of 1950 
(publication of these figures has since been 
discontinued) show only a small percentage 
as temporary imports; the implication is 
that the remainder is consumed. 

The Italian Government, in order to build 
up a stockpile for indirect price control, is 
importing 50,000 tons of Cuban sugar during 
the current consumption year on its own 
account. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS UP, 
SWEDEN 


Production of raw sugar in Sweden in 1950 
totaled 312,000 metric tons, as compared with 
291,000 tons in 1949. Annual average im- 
ports in 1936-49 amounted to 309,000 tons. 
The 1950 production includes 7,000 tons of 
raw sugar derived from sugar beets imported 
from Denmark. 

The refined-sugar equivalent in 1950 
amounted to 294,000 tons, including the re- 
fined-sugar equivalents of sirup; in 1949 the 
refined-sugar output amounted to 271,000 
tons. 

The output of sirup is estimated at 25,000 
tons which corresponds to 18,000 tons of 
refined sugar on the basis of 1.4 kilograms 
(1 kilogram==2.2046 pounds) of sugar to 1 
kilogram of refined sugar. 

Consumption of refined sugar in 1950 
reached the high level of 356,000 tons, which 
included the consumption of sirup as ex- 
pressed in refined-sugar equivalents. 

Sales by the Swedish Sugar Co., a mo- 
nopoly, increased sharply during the first 
quarter of 1951. This increase was caused by 
stockpiling in the wholesale and retail trade 
because of expected price increases. Never- 
theless, it is believed in official quarters that 
consumption in 1951 will be larger than in 
the preceding year. 

Imports of refined sugar amounted to 106,- 
118 tons in 1950, as compared with 54,035 
tons in 1949. Denmark ranked first as a 
source in 1949 and 1950 by sending 31,065 
and 59,800 tons, respectively. Czechoslova- 
kia ranked second in 1950, with 13,800 tons, 
and the United Kingdom second in 1949, 13,- 
860 tons. In 1950 the remainder came from 
Poland, Cuba (raw sugar), Eastern Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Stocks held by the Swedish Sugar Co. in- 
creased 14 percent during 1950 and reached 
277,000 tons on December 31, 1950. The in- 
creased stocks were due to the larger produc- 
tion and imports. The stock figure includes 
sugar stored in the harbors and not cleared 
by the Customs Office on the date of inven- 
tory, as well as stocks held for emergency 
purposes. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 
CUBAN MARKET FOR 16-MM. FILMS 
DEVELOPING SLOWLY 


The market for 16-mm. entertainment 
motion pictures developed very slowly in 
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Cuba in 1950. It is estimated that there 
were about 2,175 pictures in Cuba at the 
end of 1950, of which 925 were feature- 
length and 1,250 were short subjects. 
(440 short subjects distributed free by the 
Cultural Section of the United States Em- 
bassy). About 15 percent of the total was 
imported during 1950. 

About 1,630 or 75 percent of the 16-mm. 
pictures are in Spanish, and those imported 
toward the end of 1950 were solely in the 
Spanish language. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of the 16-mm. films available are Mexi- 
ean films, about 25 percent are Argentine, 
and the remaining 25 percent are United 
States and British. Several of the United 
States films have been shown in the Provinc- 
es with dubbed Spanish sound tracks and 
have met a better reception than have 
dubbed films in the larger cities. 

There appear to be several reasons for the 
slow development of the 16-mm. market. 
Perhaps the most important is the relatively 
small supply of good-quality, up-to-date 
feature films available in Cuba. There are 
about 145 theaters in Cuba which are 
equipped to handle 16-mm. films and have a 
total seating capacity of about 9,000. A 
Cuban distributor of 16-mm. films reported 
that a number of current Mexican 16-mm. 
films have been brought into Cuba, but the 
market is so limited that it is unlikely that 
first- or second-run feature pictures will be 
regularly available in the future. 

Current newsreels and timely short sub- 
jects are available in 16-mm., and the owner 
of one Habana theater which presents pro- 
grams composed solely of newsreels, short 
subjects, and cartoons has installed a 16-mm. 
projector in addition to two 35-mm. projec- 
tors. During 1950 he used forty-one 16-mm. 
films (mostly short subjects) in this man- 
ner. However, there is only a limited market 
for programs composed exclusively of news- 
reels and shorts. 

An unknown quantity in the 16-mm. film 
market in Cuba has been introduced with the 
advent of television. Two Cuban television 
stations are now operating, and two others 
are planning to begin operations in 1951. A 
Cuban distributor of 16-mm. films who im- 
ported vitrually no 16-mm. films during 1950 
states that he has brought in some 80 pic- 
tures in this size, including short subjects, 
during the first 3 months of 1951 for one of 
the television stations. Should the 35-mm. 
film distributors maintain their present atti- 
tude of refusing to release any appreciable 
portion of their stock for television purposes, 
the market for 16-mm. films will undoubt- 
edly improve considerably. Under such con- 
ditions there would probably be a very good 
market for 16-mm. United States films with 
sound tracks in Spanish. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND VISUAL-EDUCATION 
FILMS LIMITED IN FINLAND 


The commercial exhibition of 16-mm. en- 
tertainment pictures in Finland is confined 
to only one 16-mm. theater with 97 seats 
and to about 25 mobile units operating in 
the rural districts. The prospects for de- 
veloping a market for United States 16-mm. 
entertainment films in Finland are not prom- 
ising. Rural audiences have difficulty in 
reading the superimposed titles on United 
States 16-mm. films, and as a result almost 
all 16-mm. entertainment films exhibited 
by mobile units are copies of 35-mm. Finnish 
pictures. 

The use of motion pictures for educational 
purposes has been rather limited in Finland, 
although interest in this field has grown 
considerably. New pictures and necessary 
equipment are still difficult to import be- 
cause of the continued shortage of foreign 
exchange, particularly dollars. There are 11 
colleges and universities, 336 high schools, 
and about 6,100 elementary schools in Fin- 
land. Very few of the schools are equipped 
with motion-picture projectors. Elementary 
Schools are better equipped with slide and 
motion-picture projectors than are secondary 
schools. The use of vocational counseling 
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films in helping students to choose a voca- 
tion is a recent innovation and has thus far 
been very successful. 

Imports of educational films during 1950 
were valued at 460,533 Finnish marks, ac- 
cording to the Finnish Bureau of Customs. 
Of this total, 110,812 Finnish marks’ worth 
came from the United States, 215,246 from 
Sweden, 82,920 from the United Kingdom, 
39,960 from Denmark, and 11,595 from Bel- 
gium. (231 Finnish marks=—US$1) 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


During 1950, a total of 2,050 motion- 
picture films were imported into Switzerland, 
consisting of 507 feature films, 501 short 
subjects, 499 documentaries, 88 advertising 
films, and 455 trailers. This number was an 
increase of 650 films over 1949 imports. Of 
the 507 feature films imported, 263, or 52 per- 
cent, were United States productions, 92 were 
French, 58 German, 31 British, 39 Italian, 
15 Austrian, 3 Argentine; the remaining 6 
came from other countries. The imported 
features increased by 35 in comparison with 
the 1949 total of 472 films. Larger imports 
from the United States (231 in 1949) and 
from Germany (32 in 1949) accounted for 
most of the gain in the 1950 total. One full- 
length entertainment film was produced in 
Switzerland during 1950, and from 12 to 15 
documentary short films and 25 to 30 adver- 
tising shorts were produced. Subsidies are 
paid only to the producers of the weekly 
Swiss newsreel, the amount remaining at 
250,000 Swiss francs paid by the Government 
and 150,000 Swiss francs contributed by 
theater owners. 

The two theater associations in Switzer- 
land account for 452 theaters with a total 
seating capacity of 166,613; however, there are 
also a few independent theater owners so 
that the total number of theaters is esti- 
mated at 470. Zurich has 34 theaters, Geneva 
25, and Basel 16. Attendance declined from 
an average of 650,000 per week in 1949 to 
about 615,000 per week in 1950. Although 
Government controls on admission prices 
were removed in June 1950, there has been 
no Nation-wide movement to raise prices. 
The general price range is from 1 Swiss franc 
to 4.50 Swiss francs. Box-office receipts in 
1950 amounted to approximately 50,000,000 
Swiss francs, about 5,000,000 francs below 
the 1949 figure. (One Swiss franc=about 
US$0.23 ) 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is a good market for still- 
picture photographic goods. Photography as 
a hobby is popular with the Swiss people, 
and the country’s fame as a tourist center, 
as well as the many opportunities for pic- 
tures offered by the country’s scenic beau- 
ties, combine to create a demand for cameras, 
film, and equipment. Only a small part of 
this demand is supplied by domestic prod- 
ucts. Six principal manufacturers produce 
still-picture photographic goods, but the 
quantity and value of these goods are re- 
ported to be small. Film, paper, and some 
specialized equipment from the United 
States are favored because of quality, but 
United States cameras meet strong compe- 
tition, especially from German cameras. The 
Swiss film and camera industry employs 
about 500 workers, about half of whom are 
probably employed by a manufacturer of 
amateur motion-picture cameras. 

The box camera leads in the Swiss still- 
picture camera market, and the United States 
supplies 30 to 50 percent of this kind of cam- 
era, although stiff price competition is offered 
by European cameras. The United States 
product is not competitive in the folding- 
camera market, the 35-mm. miniature cam- 
era, and the twin lens reflex types against 
German products, and only enough of the 
United States are sold to enable dealers to 
keep brand names before the public. Ger- 
man cameras are readily available, mostly 
from Western German areas, although a few 


come from the Eastern Zone. Some Japan- 
ese cameras are sold in Switzerland, but they 
are not important in competition. 

The market for flash equipment and for 
cameras complete with synchronized shutter 
and flash lighting devices is small but grow- 
ing. United States flash equipment finds 
ready acceptance in Switzerland, but com- 
plete United States units probably would not 
sell readily because German cameras are 50 
easily available. 

There is a limited market for view and 
studio cameras, enlargers, process cameras 
for photoengraving and photolithography, 
photocopying equipment, blueprinting, Van- 
dyke, and whiteprinting equipment, micro- 
film, and photographic sensitized glass 
plates. One Swiss firm, located at Zurich, 
does most of the work requiring microfilm- 
ing equipment (including cameras, readers, 
and enlargers) on a rental basis. 

The demand for slide projectors is large, 
and United States firms generally control 
this part of the market; the demand for 
lantern and strip film projectors is smaller. 
Photographic lenses have been a German 
specialty and still are preferred in the Swiss 
market. United States lenses of special 
types are gradually finding acceptance. 

Film packs are seldom used. The market 
for X-ray film is good, and the use of 
graphic-arts film is constantly increasing. 
United States manufacturers supply more 
than half the amounts of these films sold. 
A large market exists for all types of con- 
tact and reproduction papers, exposure 
meters, and photoflash bulbs. The market 
for other photographic equipment, acces- 
sories, and parts is good but small. 

The tariff on photographic goods is low 
and does not unduly hamper trade. There 
are no quotas or restrictions on imports or 
on the purchase and sale of foreign ex- 
change. An import license is required for 
imports of photographic paper and appara- 
tus. A general sales tax of 4 percent is 
charged on most sales of consumer goods, 
including photographic equipment, and a 
10-percent luxury tax is levied on certain 
equipment and on film. These taxes are re- 
ported by dealers to have only slight effect 
on the trade in these items. 

The photographic-goods industry in Swit- 
zerland is highly organized, and most out- 
lets already stock the products of several 
reputable producers. Quality of the goods 
offered is therefore a prime consideration 
in introducing new photographic items. Im- 
ports of photographic papers, film, and 
photographic apparatus have remained rela- 
tively constant, but the United States has 
greatly increased its share in this market 
in recent years. 

Retail photographic-supply stores in Swit- 
zerland are estimated at 1,000, about one- 
third of which are exclusively photographic. 
Most of the others are sideline counters in 
drug stores and resort shops. About 20 
wholesale photographic distributors are ac- 
tive. An estimated 1,000 firms engage in 
portrait work and about 500 do commercial 
work. Most dealers in photographic equip- 
ment do their own photofinishing, although 
the trend is toward centralized service in the 
larger cities. Only a few establishments are 
set up to develop color films. Amateur 
photography is extremely popular in Swit- 
zerland. Color photography is becoming 
increasingly popular. Although about 30 
camera clubs are established, home develop- 
ment and printing is limited as high- 
quality photofinishing is readily available 
at prices which compare favorably with 
United States prices for similar work. 

High-quality repair and maintenance serv- 
ices for all photographic goods are readily 
available. These services are equally com- 
petent to handle domestic United States, 
or other foreign equipment. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
1950 


Reflecting the general business recession in 
the Philippines in 1950, box-office receipts for 
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imported and Filipino films dropped below 
1949 levels. Gross receipts for 1950 are esti- 
mated at 40,500,000 pesos, of which 28,000,000 
pesos were accounted for by the exhibition 
of United States films, 10,000,000 pesos from 
showings of Philippine-produced films, and 
2,500,000 pesos were earned by Chinese, Brit- 
ish, and other imported films. (1 Philippine 
peso = US$0.50.) 

Distributors of imported films were limited 
in the amount of their oversea remittances 
to 72 percent of the producers’ share of earn- 
ings in 1950, leaving sizable profits in the 
country for which no related avenue of in- 
vestment seems practicable. Approximately 
$1,500,000 was remitted in 1950 as compared 
with an average remittance of $4,500,000 in 
1947 and 1948. The decline can be attrib- 
uted as much to a decline in box-office in- 
come over the past several years as to the 
exchange restrictions. 

The popularity of Philippine-produced 
films in the Tagalog language became more 
pronounced in 1950 as producers continued 
to improve techniques and to show more 
versatility in handling their screen plays. 
The first films in color were completed in 
1950 and eight are scheduled for production 
in 1951. The most serious handicap for the 
Philippine producers was the lack of an as- 
sured supply of raw-stock film owing to im- 
port controls. The 20 or 30 independent pro- 
ducers (who release about two pictures each 
a@ year) were practically out of business at 
the end of the year. The 5 or 6 major studios 
fared better. However the major studios 
were unable to schedule productions for the 
future with any assurance that supplies 
would be available in the quantities required. 
Approximately 75 domestic productions were 
released in 1950. Competition offered by 
films imported from countries other than 
the United States is negligible. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA DurRING 1950 


Prices of naval stores in Australia rose 
sharply in 1950, and the use of mineral 
spirits as a substitute for turpentine con- 
tinued to expand. Consumption of turpen- 
tine was slightly lower than in 1949. At the 
close of the year many importing agents had 
difficulty in placing orders and obtaining 
delivery of the better grades of naval stores. 
The United States was the leading source of 
rosin and Sweden was the principal supplier 
of turpentine in 1950. Some turpentine was 
received from India in the last 5 months of 
1950. 


Paints & Pigments 


DEPOSiT OF RED IRON OXIDE ON HORMUz, 
IRAN 


There is a large deposit of red iron oxide 
on the island of Hormuz, Iran, in the Persian 
Gulf. The mine consists of a main working 
vein and a newly reopened one a short dis- 
tance away. Some prospecting is being 
done. All of the ore is exported. Transpor- 
tation is inefficient and expensive, and 
steamship operators are dissatisfied with the 
long loading time. Formerly, a British com- 
pany contracted for the entire output, but 
bids were recently solicited by the Iranian 
Plan Organization for 3,000 metric tons of 
high-grade ore. 

The island of Bou Musa in the Persian 
Gulf also is said to have rich deposits of 
red iron oxide. 


JAPAN’S TITANIUM-DIOXIDE INDUSTRY 
EXPANDING 


Japan’s titanium-dioxide industry has ex 
panded steadily during the occupation, but 
demand continues to exceed supply. In 1950, 
1,692 metric tons were produced. Output 
reached a high of 207 tons in October, com- 
pared with 87 tons in January; production 
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in December was 185 tons. Two plants are 
in operation, but a third was scheduled to 
begin processing imported ilmenite in March 
1951, and a fourth was to start operations 
in April, using domestic iron sand as raw 
material. 


Pulp & Paper 
ARGENTINE MARKET 


Argentina is an excellent but currently 
restricted market for United States pulp, 
paper, and paper products. However, the 
possibility of reentry into this market by 
the United States pulp and paper exporters 
on a scale approaching that in 1947-48 ap- 
pears to depend almost entirely on the avail- 
ability of dollar exchange. Shortages are 
reported to be most acute in shipping sacks 
of the type used for cement, flour, and fer- 
tilizer, and in drawing and filter papers, 
and newsprint. 

Importing wholesalers in Argentina sell 
direct to large consumers such as Govern- 
ment departments and dependencies which 
in Argentina constitute the most important 
consumers of paper and paperboard prod- 
ucts. Other outlets are stationers and 
bookstores throughout the country. Retail 
distribution of toilet and facial tissues is 
also made through drug, department, and 
grocery stores. 


Radio & Television 


RADIO RECEIVERS IN AFGHANISTAN 


An estimated 20,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Afghanistan, 13,000 of which were 
manufactured prior to 1939. It is reported 
that 50 percent of the receivers are designed 
for United States-type tubes. The 1941-50 
average annual imports totaled 800 units. 

Importers generally sell directly to con- 
sumers. Some who are in the export-import 
business also trade their radios to merchants 
in the north for karakul skins. 

Ninety-five percent of the home receivers 
operate on a. c.; the remainder use batteries. 
The power is 220 volts, 60 cycles, which fluc- 
tuates most of the time between 100 and 
190, one of the major causes for premature 
break-down. Poor packing and rough treat- 
ment in transit result in the poor condition 
of the products on arrival. Especially care- 
ful packing of the receivers, with tubes 
packed separately, is recommended. 

The only Afghanistan broadcast station 
is Radio Kabul, which is Government con- 
trolled and censored. The Government also 
has established radios in many cities to 
broadcast to the people. They are usually 
set up in the bazars or teahouses. 


RADIO-RECEIVER SITUATION, NETHERLANDS 


There are six manufacturers of radio re- 
ceivers and components in the Netherlands. 
No data are available concerning the volume 
and value of the radio products manufac- 
tured. However, sales of radio receivers in 
the Netherlands during 1950 were estimated 
at 180,000. Of this total, 78 percent was 
supplied by Philips, 15 percent by other 
domestic manufacturers, and 7 percent by 
foreign suppliers, according to trade circles. 

The United States is an important buyer 
from the Netherlands radio industry. The 
value of such imports during 1949 amounted 
to $434,407 and to $184,981 during the first 
9 months of 1950. The imports consisted 
chiefly of specialized components. 

Exports of radio products from the United 
States to the Netherlands declined during 
1950 and consisted for the greater part of 
receivers, transmitters, tubes, and compo- 
nents for ships’ use. High freight charges 
and the exchange rate practically prohibits 
the landed cost of United States radio prod- 
ucts. 

The number of radio receivers registered in 
the Netherlands as of January 1, 1951, totaled 
1,482,215 (155,000 more than in 1949); an 
estimated 150,000 receivers were unlicensed. 





The increasing preference to own receivers 
is reflected in the decline in the number of 
subscribers to the Posterijen, Telegrafie en 
Telefonie Radio Rediffusion Service. While 
the programs of this service have increased, 
the subscription price has become higher. 
Subscribers declined from 501,463 as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, to 485,568 on January 1, 1951, and 
the number of names on the waiting list 
dropped from 54,926 to 16,889. 


IMPORTS OF RADIOS AND EQUIPMENT 
INCREASED 


Egyptian imports of radio receivers, radio- 
phonographs, radio components, and tubes 
in 1950 had a total value of £E1,021,128 
(£E1—$2.871). This is £E225,692 in excess 
of such imports for 1949. The United States 
obtained less than 7 percent of this business, 
In 1950, as in 1949, the Egyptian Government 
did not allocate dollars for importers in 
Egypt to buy radio receivers from the United 
States. The United Kingdom continued to 
be the largest supplier last year and the 
Netherlands next largest. 

Sweden supplied 3,213 receivers in 1950, 
compared with only 546 in 1949. This in- 
crease is reported to be largely a result of the 
activities of one manufacturer of dry-cell 
batteries in Egypt, who has been importing 
four-tube portable radios from Sweden. In 
order to augment the number of customers 
using his batteries he has been taking a 
small margin of profit on the radio sales. 

Only State broadcasting is authorized in 
Egypt. Stations are operated by the 
Egyptian State Broadcasting, Cairo. 


LICENSED RADIOS, PAKISTAN 


Pakistan has 61,793 licensed radio receivers, 
the Communications Ministry has an- 
nounced. 

Distribution of the receivers by Province is 
as follows: 

Number 
Frontier 

35, 108 
(including 
As rf 20, 831 
5, 854 


Punjab and the Northwest 
Province__ 

Sind and Baluchistan 
Karachi) ~__-~-- 

East Bengal __ 


Rubber & Products 


RUBBER OUTPUT IN BELGIAN CONGO 


Rubber production in the Belgian Congo 
was estimated at 8,000 metric tons in 1950, 
the output is expected to reach 12,000 tons 
in 1951. Large plantings of rubber trees 
made during the war and now coming into 
production have permitted this increase over 
the 5,301 tons reported for 1948 and the 
6,788 tons reported for 1949. Wild rubber, 
which accounted for most of the Congo’s 
wartime production, has disappeared from 
the market, largely as a result of a Govern- 
ment-enforced policy of limiting exports to 
plantation grades that can compete on all 
markets with rubber from southeast Asia. 

The market outlook in the 1947-49 period 
did not encourage expansion of the large 
plantations, but the high rubber prices of 
the last 9 months have impelled some of 
them to renewed planting. The colonial gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, has continued to re- 
quire a growing number of native plantings 
in the postwar period. Most of the increase 
in production in the next 4 or 5 years, how- 
ever, will be based on plantings made in the 
late war years. According to the long- 
term plan of the colonial government, total 
rubber output in the colony will increase to 
about 42,000 tons in 1959, of which native 
plantings will account for 15,000 tons. Un- 
der the Government program about 20,000 
hectares (1 hectare — 2.471 acres) in one-half- 
to 1-hectare plots have been planted in 
various native communities in the central 
Congo basin. 

About two-thirds of the Congo rubber out- 
put is accounted for by members of the 
Belgian trade association, Union Profes- 
sionelle des Producteurs de Caoutchouc du 
Congo Belge (UPROCA). As it is believed 
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that Belgian requirements will not absorb 
all the rubber the colony is capable of prod- 
ucing, one purpose of UPROCA and the 
colonial government is the establishment of 
Congo rubber in the non-Belgian market. 
To this end, the colonial government in June 
1950 issued new regulations governing the 
quality or rubber exports. The export of 
adulterated or impure rubber was banned 
in principle. Approved bales of rubber must 
be marked with: (1) country of origin 
identification, ‘“Bel-Congo”’; (2) name or 
trade-mark of exporter; (3) grade (such as 
sheets 1 or 2, lumps, or scraps; (4) weight 
(132 pounds, maximum per bale permitted). 
Export of “damaged or mouldy” rubber was 
authorized “only for remilling,” with which 
phrase the bale must be marked. 

In the first 9 months of 1950, exports of 
plantation rubber totaled 6,291 metric tons, 
of which 3,399 tons were shipped to Belgium, 
2.742 tons to the United States, and 150 
tons to the United Kingdom. There were no 
exports of wild rubber. In 1949, shipments 
totaled 6,745 tons of plantation rubber and 
92 tons of wild rubber, and in 1948 the 
figures were 4,935 tons and 136 tons, 
respectively. 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER OUTPUT—FEBRUARY 


Crude-rubber production in Brazil was 
estimated at 2,305 long tons in February, 
compared with 3,783 tons in January and 
2,666 tons in February 1950. These figures 
represent gross weight with no allowance 
for moisture content. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank totaled 2,703 tons in February com- 
pared with 3,119 tons in January, and 2,124 
tons in February a year ago. 

Shipments of natural rubber from produc- 
ing to consuming centers of Brazil amounted 
to 1,658 tons in February, 1951, all but 76 
tons being shipped from the Amazon area. 
Shipments totaled 2,304 tons in January 1951, 
and 3,492 tons in February 1950. 

At the end of February, stocks held by 
the Amazon Credit Bank totaled 9,257 tons, 
consisting of 7,011 tons in shipping centers, 
and 2,246 tons in the consuming centers of 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Porto Alegre. 
Such stocks totaled 10,549 tons in January 31, 
1951, and 11,052 tons at the end of February 
1950. 

At a meeting of the larger tire manufac- 
turers held in Rio de Janeiro in mid-Febru- 
ary, the Minister of Finance pointed out that 
the requirements of the Brazilian rubber- 
manufacturing industry are expected to in- 
crease to 50,000 tons of rubber in 2 years, 
as compared’ with a present rubber output 
of 28,000 tons. 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM BURMA 


Rubber exports from Burma in the fiscal 
year 1949-50 totaled 10,016 long tons. Of 
this total, 1,009 tons were shipped from 
Rangoon, 5,985 tons from Mergui, 1,956 tons 
from Moulmein, 894 tons from Tavoy, and 
172 tons from Victoria. Shipments in the 
1948-49 fiscal year amounted to only 5,647 
tons. In the 5-year period, 1937-41, exports 
averaged about 7,835 tons per year. 

In view of the unsettled conditions in the 
rubber producing areas of Burma during 
much of the period, the 1949-50 shipments 
are considered remarkably good. It is re- 
ported that the current high level of output 
is being obtained by overtapping the trees, 
and this may result in permanent damage to 
the trees and smaller output in the future. 


INDONESIAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


Of 55 operating rubber factories in Indo- 
hesia, 3 are European or United States owned, 
3 Indonesian owned, and 49 are in the hands 
of Chinese. 

The output of passenger-car and truck 
tires in 1950 was running at the rate of 
200,000 a year, and the output of tubes was 
the same. Production of bicycle tires aver- 
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ages 1,600,000 per year, and tubes, 1,200,000. 
One company produces all the passenger and 
truck tires and tubes, and most of the bicy- 
cle tires and tubes. A large Chinese-owned 
factory expects to be able to manufacture 
automobile tires before the end of 1951. 

The largest manufactures of rubber shoes 
and sandals in Indonesia estimates output 
is averaging 35,000 pairs a week, as compared 
with 50,000 pairs a week before the war. 

In the first 11 months of 1950, imports of 
automobile pneumatic tires into Indonesia, 
totaled 61,421 (1,925 metric tons) of which 
15,549 (459 tons) came from the United 
States and 37,475 (1,204 tons) came from the 
United Kingdom. Automobile inner-tube 
imports totaled 26,329 (95 tons) including 
3,733 (10 tons) from the United States, and 
15,733 (62 tons) from the United Kingdom. 
Imports of bicycle tires amounted to 28,067 
(26 tons). Imports of rubber tires and tubes, 
transmission and conveyor belts, and other 
manufactures amounted to 95-tons, 76 tons, 
and 30 tons, respectively. The United King- 
dom was the principal source of these prod- 
ucts. 


OPENING OF NEW RUBBER REMILLING 
PLANT IN SUMATRA 


A new rubber remilling plant, Tat Hin 
Coy, Ltd., was opened on March 1, 1951, in 
Sibolga, Tapanuli. This concern is associ- 
ated with Sin Tat Hoa Trading Co., also 
of Sibolga, which has branches in Medan, 
Djakarta, Padang, and Singapore. The new 
plant is equipped with a 150-hp. Worthington 
motor and 12 mangles. The capacity is 
estimated at 5,000 tons a year; present pro- 
duction at 360 tons per month, or 4,320 tons 
per year. 

Preparations are made for further enlarge- 
ment of the plant with a 180-hp. Ruston 
motor and 12 mangles and in this way 
to increase the total capacity to approx- 
imately 10,000 tons per year. The latter 
work will be completed within 6 months’ 
time. 

In addition to the above plant, three 
others are in operation in Sibolga at present 
with a total capacity of 650 tons per month. 


MALAYAN RUBBER STATISTICS, 
FEBRUARY 1951 


Exports of natural rubber from Malaya, 
exceeding 100,000 long tons for the eighth 
month in succession, totaled 108,693 tons in 
February, compared with 104,174 tons in the 
preceding month and 70,774 tons in Febru- 
ary 1950. February shipments included 32,- 
758 tons to the United States, 18,246 tons 
to the United Kingdom, 9,680 tons to China, 
4,331 tons to Hong Kong, and 7,926 tons to 
Russia. In January, such shipments 
amounted to 30,088 tons, 20,331 tons, 2,715 
tons, 12,781 tons, and 175 tons, respectively. 

Although rubber imports into Malaya de- 
clined to 50,462 tons in February from 61,944 
tons in January (the all-time high), they 
nevertheless far outdistanced the February 
1950 figure of 18,833 tons. February imports 
included 41,350 tons from Indonesia and 
3,768 tons from British Borneo, as against 
50,809 tons and 6,511 tons, respectively, in 
January. 

Production of rubber in the Federation of 
Malaya totaled 50,832 tons in February com- 
pared with 58,253 tons in January, and 50,094 
tons in February 1950. Output by small hold- 
ers in those 3 months was 24,312 tons, 28,771 
tons, and 22,797 tons, respectively. Rubber 
output on Singapore Island was reported at 
150 tons in February 1951, 136 tons in Jan- 
uary 1951, and 100 tons in February 1950. 

Total rubber stocks in Malaya were re- 
ported at 136,512 tons on February 28, 1951, 
compared with 146,091 tons a month earlier, 
and 120,861 tons at the end of February 1950. 


Tobaceo 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS DECREASE 
The 1951 over-all export outlook for 


Brazilian tobacco is for lower exports than 


in 1950, with the exception of south Brazil- 
ian air-cured tobacco, quantities of which 
are much higher. Little export movement 
is expected until some substitute is found 
for the barter type of trading, which per- 
mitted 1950’s brisk movement, although 
Brazilian tobacco was priced out of the world 
market in terms of the official exchange rate. 

Latest unofficial estimates place the 1950— 
51 Brazilian tobacco crop at 98,896 metric 
tons as compared with the revised estimate 
of 986,595 tons for 1949-50 and 88,856 tons for 
1948-49. In southern Brazil weather condi- 
tions were reported favorable for flu- and 
air-cured crops, while unfavorable weather 
was reported from Bahia, the cigar-tobacco 
center. 

Official Brazilian exports of leaf and twist 
tobacco in the first 11 months of 1950 
amounted to 33,084 metric tons, as compared 
with 28,263 tons for all of 1949, 24,852 tons 
in 1948, and 37,585 tons in 1947. Of the 
1950 exports, only 777 tons were twist to- 
bacco, 745 tons of which went to Uruguay 
and the remainder to Western Germany. 
Germany was the most important leaf-to- 
bacco destination, taking 8,181 tons; Spain, 
second, receiving 5,412 tons; and others in 
order—the Netherlands, 3,568 tons; Switzer- 
land, 2,477 tons; Denmark, 1,820 tons; 
Uruguay, 1,786 tons; Belgium, 1,641 tons; 
and Argentina 1,505 tons. In value the 
Netherlands ranked ahead of Spain, Uruguay 
ahead of Switzerland, and Argentina ahead 
of Belgium. 

Practically all exports were made under 
compensation arrangements, and most of 
the sales actually were in United States 
dollars. 


TOBACCO IN NICARAGUA 


Plantings of Virginia-type tobacco in Nica- 
ragua, all of which are made under contract 
with the Compafiia Tabacalera de Nicaragua, 
were reduced somewhat in 1950 as compared 
with those of the preceding year. Asa result, 
the 1950-51 harvest, still being received by 
the company, will amount to about 650,000 
pounds, a reduction of about 10 percent from 
the 718,467 pounds produced in 1949-50. 

Imports of leaf tobacco from the United 
States in 1950 amounted to 650,884 pounds, 
an increase of about 22 percent above 1949 
imports. Imports of cigarettes from the 
United States also increased, but imports of 
cigars, pipe tobacco, and other tobacco prod- 
ucts continued negligible. 

Of the leaf tobacco imports in 1950, about 
68 percent were of Virginia type; 25 percent 
were Burley; and 7 percent Turkish tobacco. 

According to officials of the tobacco com- 
pany, Nicaragua had on hand at the end of 
March 1951, about 1,450,000 pounds of do- 
mestically grown tobacco, including about 
650,000 pounds of the 1950-51 harvest. In 
addition, its stocks of United States tobacco 
amounted to about 150,000 pounds. 


NETHERLANDS TOBACCO TRADE DECREASES 


Very little tobacco is grown in the Nether- 
lands. The domestic output is used almost 
entirely in the manufacture of nicotine. 

Imports of tobacco into the Netherlands 
in 1950 totaled 27,677 metric tons, net weight. 
Of that amount, about 18,000 tons moved 
through bonded warehouses. Although trade 
through such warehouses is still of impor- 
tance to the Netherlands, the 1950 volume 
amounted in only 49 percent of the annual 
average for 1937-39. In 1950 the quantity 
sold from bonded warehouses to foreign 
countries totaled 9,535 tons, gross weight, 
which compared with a prewar annual aver- 
age (1937-39) of 42,285 tons, shows a drop of 
78 percent. This decrease indicates a serious 
lessening of the importance of the Nether- 
lands in the tobacco market, and is attribu- 
table to the loss of the United States of 
Indonesia as a supplier of that commodity. 
Before the war an average of 42,217 tons of 
tobacco a year moved into Netherlands 
bonded warehouses, but in 1950 only 11,551 
tons came in—a decrease of 27 percent. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Grancolombiana Merchant 
Fleet Announces New 
Service to European Ports 


The tripartite (Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela) Grancolombiana Merchant Fleet has 
inaugurated a direct service between the 
ports of its member countries and the Euro- 
pean ports of Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, 
and Amsterdam. The new service has been 
announced as a joint operation with the 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., and four 
Grancolombiana and three Dutch vessels cur- 
rently are listed on an itinerary which 
schedules two arrivals and two departures 
for Guayaquil (Ecuador) each month. 


Aden Shipping Conference 
Increases Freight Rates 


The Aden Shipping Conference, made up 
of the 10 principal shipping companies op- 
erating from Aden, increased freight rates by 
20 percent on practically all commodities car- 
ried, effective March 15. Aden was one of 
the last Red Sea-Persian Gulf ports to raise 
freight rates. The rates to the United States 
and North America will not be affected since 
the Aden Conference follows in toto the rates 
of the Red Sea, Gulf of Aden, and North 
Atlantic freight rate group. It is believed 
now that the over-all effect of the rate in- 
crease will be to add approximately 6 rupees 
($1.26) a ton to the cost of cargo carriage. 
The effect on Unfted States shippers or pro- 
ducers should arise only in the additional 
cost of transshipping articles consigned in 
the first instance to Aden for onward car- 
riage to other destinations. 


Indian Steamship Jala Putra 
Launched at Visakhapatnam 


The Indian steamship Jala Putra, third 
and last of the Government of India’s initial 
order for three ships built by the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. at its shipbuilding yard 
at Visakhapatnam, was launched on March 
26, 1951. The two previous steamships, the 
Jala Padma and the Jala Palaka were 
launched on September 14 and December 
27, 1950, respectively. The three cargo ves- 
sels are each of 8,000 tons deadweight. 


Shipping Restrictions Lifted 
For Bremerhaven, Germany 


The Allied High Commission for Ger- 
many agreed on Monday April 2, 1951, upon 
relaxation of a considerable part of the 
ship-construction restrictions imposed upon 
the German Federal Republic. The city of 
Bremerhaven has three main industries 
fishing, shipbuilding, and the operation of 
harbor facilities. All three of these indus- 
tries eventually will be affected by the new 
measures. The building of German pasren- 
ger liners and of vessels with a speed of over 
12 knots and a tonnage of more than 7,2C0 
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gross registered tons has 
prohibited. 

The new concessions permit building of 
passenger liners and other vessels, includ- 
ing tankers, without limitations. The lift- 
ing of the restrictions will mean construction 
of larger vessels and a complete changeover 
for plants manufacturing ship engines. 

German shipyards have an estimated pro- 
duction capacity of nearly 350,000 gross reg- 
istered tons a year, and for 1951-52 foreign 
orders have reached approximately 130,000 
ti. % It is stated that delivery on new 
orders will require a waiting period of at 
least 12 months or more and that cost-plus 
contracts will involve some risk for con- 
signees, due in part to inability in obtaining 
certain basic materials. Sheet metal, ball 
bearings, and crank shafts are hard to obtain, 
and the lack of coal, steel scrap, and pig iron 
has impeded the manufacture of steel. The 
small size of the Bremerhaven shipbuilding 
yards will preclude firms of this port from 
obtaining orders for new passenger liners 
However, the relaxation of restrictions are 
expected to materially reduce unemploy- 
ment in the area and improve foreign ex- 
change relations. 


previously been 


Air France Increases 
Scheduled Services 
Between Cairo and Paris 


Beginning April 15, Air France increased 
the number of weekly scheduled flights be- 
tween Paris, France, and Cairo, Egypt, from 
7 to 15, and 3 of the flights will operate 
non-stop between the 2 cities. 

The hours of departure and arrival for 
the 8 new services have been carefully chosen 
for the convenience of Cairo and Alexandria 
passengers. The departures are at a con- 
venient hour in the morning and yet permit 
arrivals in Rome, Paris, and London before 
the dinner hour the same day. These in- 
creased services are intended to continue 
through the summer season. 


Menace to Navigation 
At Tangier 


The United States Legation at Tangier, 
Morocco, has been notified by the Interna- 
tional Administration that a tuna fish trap 
is beng installed on the Atlantic Coast of 
the International Zone of Tangier to the 
right of the Caves of Hercules and will re- 
main in place during the 1951 fishing season. 

The net will extend out to sea approx- 
imately 1,500 meters from the center of the 
tunny fishing vessel. The net will be marked 
during the day, at the center and seaward 
extremity by white flags bearing either the 
letter “M” or “A’’. At night, the signals will 
consist of two vertical red lights, 1.50 meters 
apart, visible from all directions up to a 
distance of approximately 2 miles. These 
lights will be located on board the fishing 
vessel. A white light over a red light and 
visible from all directions will be located at 
the extreme end of the net, toward the open 
sea. Ships are warned against approaching 





within 3 miles of the coast when in the yi- 

cinity of the net. The date of the removal 

of the net will b2 announced later 
Coordinates of the trap are as follows: 


35°45'37'’ N 
6°57'00’’ W Greenwich 


Chittagong Port Charges 

Increased—Shipping 

Restrictions Removed 
The following increases in port charges 

were put into effect at the port of Chittagong 

in Eastern Pakistan: 

River Dues—Increase in the rate from 2 
rupees to 2 rupees 4 annas per ton or part 
of a ton (excluding jute) from May 1, 1951. 
(1 rupee=approximately US$0.3022.) 

Dues on Vessels—Increase in the rates on 
the items as given below from April 1, 1951. 


, “r ed ra 
Fired Moorinas Increased rates 


Tlire of Moorings 
Rupees 


All vessels up to 999 tons gross 


measurements $22 a day 
Hauling in and out of Moorings 

For mooring at or unmooring from 70 a day 
the fixed fore and aft mooring 
with use of Heave-up Boat) on 
each occasion 

For mooring at or unmooring from 35 a day 
swinging moorings on each oc- 
casion 

lransport charge on vessel enter- 22 a day 
ing or leaving this Port on each 
occasion 

Fees for shifting a vessel’s berth at 70 a day 


the request of the agent or master 
Harbor Master's Fees 
For mooring at or unmooring from 70 a day 
swinging moorings on Sundays 
ind holidays, or at night. 
For mooring at or unmooring from 7 


1 day 


fixed mooring on Sundays and 
holidays, or at night 

Use of heave-up boat for assisting SS a day 
i vessel 

Use of port commissioners’ hawser 44 a day 
boat 

Attendance fee for harbor master 22 aday 
on swinging mooring 

Attendance fee for harbor master 35 a day 
in fixed mooring. 

Detention fee for harbor master in 22 a day 
swinging mooring 


Detention fee for harbor master in 35 a day 


fixed mooring 


For use of wire hawser and shackle 14 a day 
Harbor Ti gs: 
For use of harbor tug for standing 40 a day 
by vessel in the river 
For use of harbor tug for tending a 100 for the first 
vessel in the river hour or part 
of an hour 
For use of harbor tug for turning a 150 for the first 
vessel in the river hour or part 
of an hour 
For each succeeding hour or part 40 percent less 
of an hour 
For carrying passengers, mails, 
water, or supply of bunkers 
i) when not engaged on pi- 70 a day 
lotage duty 
ii) when engaged in pilotage 100 lump sum. 
duty in addition 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced removal of all restrictions which 
have previously been imposed, on the entry 
of foreign and coastal general cargo shipping 
to the port of Chittagong in Eastern Pak- 
istan, with immediate effect. Handling 
capacity of the port has increased to 2,000,- 
000 tons a year; 15 ships can now be berthed 
simultaneously, and additional facilities are 
available at Chalna anchorage. 
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The extent to which coastal general cargo 
shipping will enter the port will continue to 
pe regulated and determined by allocations 
of cargo as hitherto made by the Ministry 
of Commerce. All ships coming to the port 
of Chittagong will now be dealt with on 
a “first come, first served” basis, subject 
to the maintenance of priority berthing 
assured to the passenger services. 


Increased Power Consumption 
May Bring Rationing to Taiwan 


Despite the Taiwan Power Company’s at- 
tempts to prevent the increasing power con- 
sumption from overloading the present gen- 
erating facilities, power consumption con- 
tinues to mount. In late February, the peak 
load reached a new high of 182,000 kw., ex- 
ceeding the all-time record of 178,000 kw. 
attained on January 12, 1951. The increase, 
however, is not so much attributed to in- 
creased consumption by the industries as to 
the increase in civilian consumption. The 
power company has ceased accepting new 
consumer applications and has indicated 
that drastic power rationing will have to 
be imposed. 


Road System of Madras 
State Discussed 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Madras Branch of the Indian Roads & Trans- 
port Development Association, the Chair- 
man stated that the most important find- 
ing of the Motor Vehicle Taxation Com- 
mittee is the lack of any appreciable rail 
and road competition, which situation will 
continue for some years to come. The 
speaker expressed the belief that State gov- 
ernments will set aside the various restric- 
tions included in the so-called Code of Prac- 
tice which they accepted, and that the issue 
of permits to private carriers will be free 
and unrestricted, and so far as the govern- 
ment of Madras is concerned such permits 
will carry an assurance that further nation- 
alization of road transport will not, for at 
least 5 years, interfere with private enter- 
prise endeavors to provide cheap and de- 
pendable transport which is so necessary for 
a prosperous India. 

Pointing out the need for well-built vil- 
lage roads as a requisite for the transport of 
perishable foods from producing centers to 
market towns, the Chairman stated that the 
government of Madras was second to none 
in its desire and effort to meet this urgent 
need. He ndted that the road-building pro- 
gram is the product of a farsighted plan, 
which is being carried out in the face of 
many difficulties. The Chairman indicated 
that more rural areas in Madras (State) 
are served by all-weather roads than any- 
where else in India, and that not less than 
one-sixth of the total National Highway 
System of India is within Madras Presidency. 
He further stated that the government of 
Madras spent 78,800,000 rupees (US$16,548,- 
000) on roads during the fiscal year 1949-50. 

Extracts from a paper prepared by the 
Chief Engineer of the Madras Highway De- 
partment indicated that there are approx- 
imately 37,000 miles of roads administered 
by the Madras State Highways Department. 
Of the five road systems mentioned, the Na- 
tional highway system is financed entirely 
by Government of India while the remaining 
four are maintained by State revenue with 
contributions from District Board funds. 


Viles 
National highway system 2, 049 
Provincial highways 3, 069 
Major district roads 15, 055 
Other district roads 7, 968 
Village roads 8, 822 


Total 36, 963 


In implementing the 1943 Nagpur confer- 
ence, the government of Madras programed 
& 1947-52 5-year road-development plan. 
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The salient features of this plan were: 
10,540 miles of new construction, metaling 
of 3,320 miles and improved surfacing of 470 
miles at an annual expenditure of 85,000,000 
rupees (US$17,850,000). Of this amount, 
37,700,000 rupees (US$7,917,000) was ex- 
pended up to September 1950, against com- 
pletion of improved surfacing of nearly 114 
miles, metaling of about 1,065 miles, and 
710 miles of new construction. The tedious 
process of “right of way acquisition” delayed 
progress in the early years of the plan, but 
this obstacle has now been partly overcome 
by legislation amending the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act. A further handicap is the non- 
availability of funds. As against an annual 
requirement of 91,000,000 rupees (US$19,- 
110,000) for maintenance and construction, 
budgetary provisions for 1951-52 (April-— 
March) amount to only 67,300,000 rupees 
(US$14,133,000) for National highways, State 
roads and District Board roads. 


New Radiotelephone and 
Radiotelegraph Circuit 
Inaugurated in Venezuela 


On April 19, a new radiotelephone and 
radiotelegraph circuit connecting Maracaibo 
with New York was inaugurated. It is re- 
ported that service will be greatly improved, 
particularly so far as telephone communi- 
cations are concerned, for Maracaibo and the 
surrounding area. Previously, calls to and 
from western Venezuela had to be handled 
through the Caracas central station. 

It is also reported that by June greatly 
improved radiotelephone and radiotelegraph 
installations connecting Maracaibo with 
other points within Venezuela will be put 
in service by the Telecommunications Di- 
vision of the Ministry of Communications. 


Algerian Highway 
Developments During 1950 


There were no extensive additions to 
Algeria’s highway system in 1950, because 
of lack of funds. Work continued on the 
Grande Rocade Sud, a lateral highway, which 
is intended to cross the country along the 
high plateaus. It will be a wide, straight, 
fast road, militarily significant because of its 
distance from the coast and of strategic im- 
portance as an express highway between 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

The following are the latest statistics 
(January 1, 1950) on the Algerian highway 
systems: 

Kilometers 
as 8, 434 
; 3, 867 


National highways- 7 
Departmental highways 1 
Local roads___ 1 
Rural roads oa 1 
Saharan tracks__ 1 


—mMhoo 





Total 64, 681 


Highway transport has practically elimi- 
nated coastal shipping between Algerian 
ports and has taken a large share of busi- 
ness from the railways. 

Competition from highway transport is, in 
a large measure, responsible for the finan- 
cial difficulties of the railroads. In order to 
protect the railroads from this competition 
a coordination program was instituted which 


limits the scope of operations of busses and 
trucks. 


New Air Schedule Between 
Baghdad and Damascus 


On May 3, 1951, the Iraqi State Airways 
began operating semiweekly air service be- 
tween Baghdad, Iraq, and Damascus, Syria, 
using the following routes: 

Mondays: Baghdad—Mosul—Aleppo—Da- 
mascus—Baghdad; and Thursdays: Bagh- 
dad—Damascus—Aleppo—Mosul—Baghdad. 

At present Mosul is connected with Bagh- 
dad by railroad (410 kilometers) and with 


Aleppo, Syria, by railroad via Tel Kotchek, 
the Iraqi railway terminus. The rail dis- 
tance between Mosul and Tel Kotchek is 119 
kilometers and between Tel Kotchek and 
Aleppo it is 526 kilometers. 

The 24-hour rail time from Aleppo to 
Mosul will be reduced to 3 hours air time. 
As there is a historical trade relationship 
between the two cities, this service may prove 
very useful to merchants at both points. 

The new air service will enable passengers 
to spend several days at any stop and then 
return directly to the embarkation point 
without having to make the circuit. It is 
possible that this service will be permanent. 
It is being tried as an experiment to deter- 
mine its economic feasibility. 


German Merchant Marine 
Shipping To Belem 


The German merchant marine vessel SS. 
Kapitan Jan Reinecke of the Nordeutscher 
Lloyd Line arrived at the port of Belem in 
Brazil on April 13, 1951, with 250 tons of 
cement and general cargo. This is the first 
German vessel to visit Belem since 1939. The 
Kapitan Jan Reinecke also called at Fortaleza 
and Sao Luiz with cargo in transit for Peru. 

The agents in Belem are Moller Fischer & 
Cia. 


Energy Production Fails to 
Meet Argentina’s Demands 


The Association of Electricity Producers 
and Distributors, representing upward of 90 
percent of the industry, reported total out- 
put of electric energy by member firms 
during the first 11 months of the year aggre- 
gating 3,746,000,000 kw.-hr., an increase of 
6.7 percent over the 3,509,000,000 kw.-hr. pro- 
duced during the corresponding period of 
1949. By means of prearranged staggered 
consumption, resulting in extended peak- 
load operations, sales of energy were sim- 
ilarly reported at 3,157,000,000 kw.-hr. during 
the period January-November 1950. This 
amount represents a nation-wide rise of 7.3 
percent (10.8 percent in Buenos Aires Prov- 
ince) in consumption as compared with sales 
of 2,941,000,000 kw.-hr. during the compa- 
rable period in 1949. 

Despite considerable plant expansion 
during recent years, production of electric 
energy has nevertheless failed to keep pace 
with even more rapidly expanding indus- 
trial and commercial energy demands in the 
greater Buenos Aires area, with the result 
that powerhouse facilities are overtaxed and 
consumption—extending even to household 
cooking ranges—has been made subject to 
Government regulation. During the winter 
months when demand is greatest, output in 
1950 failed by nearly 10 percent to meet total 
load requirements, and the shortage during 
the present year will reach an estimated 15 
percent of maximum demand. This situa- 
tion is expected to continue for not less than 
2 years and will become increasingly critical 
unless provision is made promptly to acquire 
and install additional generating capacity. 


Railway Developments in 
Sao Paulo District, 1950 


The railways of the Sao Paulo district, 
with the exception of the Paulista, and, to 
a lesser degree, the Santos-Jundiaf and the 
Mogiana, again registered heavy deficits. 
The major reasons were: Increasing costs 
of firewood (the principal fuel) highway 
competition, especially affecting the volume 
of passenger traffic, rising operating costs 
without compensatory rate increases, over- 
staffing—especially on the Federally owned 
and state-owned lines, obsolete equipment 
and inadequate rolling stock, complex regu- 
lations which discourage shipment by rail 


(Continued on p, 28) 
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**Allgaeuer Festwoche”’ To Be 
Staged in Western Germany 


The 1951 annua! “Allgaeuer Festwoche” 
(Allgovian Fair) and special dairymen meet- 
ings will be held in Kempten, Western Ger- 
many, August 11-19. This third trade, in- 
dustry, and agricultural event is being 
organized and financed by the city council, 
the traffic office, and other agencies of 
Kempten. 

Over 350 firms from West Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland will exhibit their 
wares. Many visitors from all parts of West- 
ern Germany, Austria, and Switzerland are 
expected to attend. Visitors last year totaled 
134,000 persons. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained by writing either directly to the 
“Allgaeuer Festwoche,” Kempten, Western 
Germany, or to Mr. Henri Abt, Director, Ger- 
man-American Trade Promotion Office, Suite 
6921, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 


World Trade Week Exhibition 
Featured in Washington, D. C. 


The third World-Trade-Week Exhibition 
will be held in the main lobby of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Fourteenth 
Street and Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 21-26, 1951. This event, 
which is part of the National celebration of 
World Trade Week, designed to bring the 
significance of foreign trade to the attention 
of the general public, is sponsored by the 
Washington Board of Trade. 

It is reported that the following countries 
or areas are participating: Austria, Benelux, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
Western Germany, Greece, Japan, Korea, 
Norway, Pakistan, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

Among the displays will be the following: 
Austrian cutlery, wire, nails, and an exhibi- 
tion dealing with prefabricated houses; Ger- 
man cutlery, porcelainware, optical goods, 
measuring instruments, glassware, toys, and 
other products being flown in from Berlin; 
Japanese lacquerware, ceramics, textiles, and 
a tourist display; Yugoslavian leather goods; 
and Egyptian, Korean, and Ceylonese handi- 
crafts. 

All persons are invited to view these dis- 
plays free of charge. The Exhibition will be 
officially opened at a ceremony to take place 
at 2 p.m. May. 21. Present will be prominent 
members of the diplomatic corps, officials of 
the Board of Trade, and other dignitaries. 
The exhibition will remain open to the 
public until 6 p. m. daily. 


Sanitary Art Show and Medical 
Congresses To Be Held in Turin 


An international Exhibition of Sanitary 
Arts, and International Conventions of 
Physicians and Surgeons will take place in 
Turin, Italy, May 30 to June 12, 1951. The 
exhibition and the conventions, to be held 
in the Exposition Palace or Palazzo Delle 
Exposizioni, at Valentino Park, were organ- 
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ized by the Minerva Medica, a medical jour- 
nal, and by the Medical Association for the 
purpose of showing the progress achieved in 
the fields of medicine, surgery, and hygiene. 
Thousands of Italian and foreign specialists, 
including American medical and surgical 
technicians, will attend. 

Pharmaceutical products, apparatus, in- 
struments, and magazines will be on display 
at the Exposition. Approximately 900 ex- 
hibitors are expected to participate. 

This event is to be the first of its kind 
and may be held every 2 years. Persons de- 
siring more information may write either 
directly tc the Medical Association, Milan, 
Italy, or to the Office of the Commercial 
Attaché, Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street 
NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


San Francisco Trade Fair 
Invites Many Visitors 


More than 100 key chamber-of-commerce 
and trade-association executives throughout 
the Western States were extended personal 
invitations to attend San Francisco’s World 
Trade Week events, May 20-26, by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. Invita- 
tions were accompanied by programs to be 
distributed by the chambers and associations 
in their areas. The invitations stressed the 
particular interest to businessmen of other 
areas of the World Trade Fair which will be 
held in San Francisco’s Palace Hotel, May 23 
to 27. The Trade Fair, an annual event, this 
year will feature extensive displays by more 
than 20 foreign countries of products enter- 
ing through the Port of San Francisco, as 
well as additional exhibits by importers, 
travel agencies, service organizations, trans- 
portation companies, and other firms in the 
world-trade and shipping field. 

World Trade Week and the World Trade 
Fair are sponsored by the San Francisco 
Chamber and the World Trade Association, 
in cooperation with the City and County of 
San Francisco. 

Detailed information on this event may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Alvin G. Eich- 
holz, Manager of the World Trade Depart- 
ment, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif. Items on this event 
appeared in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of April 16 and 30, 1951. 


U.S. To Again Take Part in 
Izmir International Fair 


The United States and approximately 12 
other countries will take part in the annual 
International Trade Fair, to be held at 
Izmir, Turkey, August 20 to September 20, 
1951. This event is being staged under the 
auspices of the Municipality of Izmir, with 
Government support. 

A very large number of persons attended 
the 1950 Izmir Fair, of which an estimated 
50,000 were from other cities in Turkey and 
3,500 were from abroad. The following 
countries officially participated: United 
States, Italy, Belgium, Iran, Western Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, and Sweden. In 



















addition, French and Swiss firms were rep- 
resented individually by Turkish agents. 

It was reported that there was an increase 
of 25 percent in the space occupied by for- 


eign machinery. Both the Belgian and 
Swedish pavilions contained lathes, stoves, 
and other industrial products. Among the 
indoor exhibits were: Handicrafts, carpets, 
silver and copper work, and small-arms 
manufactures from Pakistan; an extensive 
display of textiles from Italy; and jewelry, 
watches, textiles, and porcelainwares, pre- 
cision instruments, and medical supplies 
from Western Germany. Outdoor displays 
included samples of German lathes, textile 
machines in operation, hardware, agricul- 
tural machinery, ladder rigs, compressors, 
busses, trucks, and cars. These German 
exhibits were reported to have been a main 
feature of the show. 

The British Chamber of Commerce of 
Turkey organized displays of agricultural 
equipment and several cars and trucks, 
woolens, bicycles, American trade-mark elec- 
tric refrigerators assembled in England, 
radios, pharmaceuticals, and other consumers 
goods. 

Among United States products displayed 
were: Agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment, movie projectors, radios, refrigerators, 
an electric water cooler, a washing machine, 
a stove, heaters, gas pumps, compressors, air 
pumps, storage batteries, a steel filing cab- 
inet, multigraphing and other office ma- 
chines, automotive spare parts and equip- 
ment, an arc welder, compressors, a steel 
wrapping machine, and a Diesel generating 
eet. 

To: encourage United States commercial 
participation in the 1951 Izmir International 
Trade Fair, a sum of $300,000 was allocated 
by the Turkish Ministries of Finance and of 
Economy and Commerce for the importation 
and sale of United States products to be 
displayed in the American pavilion. The 
exact division of this sum will be made to 
United States firms or their Turkish agents 
who submitted applications by April 30 to 
the American Business Izmir Fair Commit- 
tee, Yeni Han 3-10, Balyoz Sokak, Istiklal 
Caddesi, Byoglu, Istanbul. An exception to 
the deadline of April 30 may be made for 
United States firms interested in taking part. 
Applications are being reviewed in a man- 
ner to insure that exhibits in the American 
pavilion will prove beneficial to American 
trade and industry and contribute to Tur- 
key’s economic development. A list of items 
to be considered for foreign exchange, the 
rules and regulations, and a sample applica- 
tion form are available in the Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions Branch OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Merchandise marked “For Exhibition at 
the Izmir Fair” will be allowed to pass 
through customs to the fairground without 
the payment of customs duties. Those arti- 
cles which are brought in solely for exhibit 
at the Fair and not for sale must be re- 
ported at the close of the Fair. Articles 
brought in for exhibit and approved for sale 
are not subject to customs duties until the 
goods are delivered to a Turkish purchaser 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial® 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Columbia Peso Bank of Republic § 


Basic § 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 

Paraguav Guarani Official 
Official |3 
Free 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
“ree 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

’ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average comsists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5’ Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

*See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

’ January~November. 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 

country since July 1, 1950. 

! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 


New basic rate established 


New rate (15.15) established 


? November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

'S New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 


4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied to 
some transactions either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
198, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
Structure was modified to provide for six rates; viz, 
Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basie (6.), 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 





1949 1950 | (1951) Rate |mate equiv-| Date 
(annual) | (annual) Feb. : alent in U 1951 
S. currency 
( 27.50 7.50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Mar. 15 
(1) 25.00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
(‘) 2 14.04 14. 04 14. 05 . 0712 Do. 
42.42 > 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28 
4111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 73 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Mar. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
50. 00 50. 00 0. OO . 0260 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 70. 38 77.00 . 0130 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 ew ; 
2.51 . 3984 | Mar. 20 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Feb. 28 
7.91 8.77 8.31 8.02 . 1247 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 .0660 | Apr. 23 
17. 63 18. 36 18. 31 18. 40 0543 Do. 
2.04 2.42 2.02 2.€2 . 4950 Do. 
18.65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 | Apr. 19 
5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 | Feb. 28 
127.00 7.00 7. 0u . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 6. 90 6. 90 . 1449 | Do. 
6.00 .1667 | Mar. 5 
9.00 meee! Do. 
19. 00 . 0526 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14.95 14. 95 .€669 | Mar. 31 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 14. 99 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
4 2, 45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 1.90 2.16 . 4630 Do. 
3 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
z. 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


auction A and B (established initially in November !949 
at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
maket rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
is established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds re- 
ceive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 

Costa Pica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
are not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury im- 
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at the close of the Fair and removed from 
the fairgrounds. If goods intended for sale 
have been bought by the close of the Fair 
they must be returned to the customhouse, 
whence they are either reshipped to the 
United States in certain cases approved spe- 
cially by the Ministry of Commerce or Kept in 
customs pending sale and customs clearance 
under the normal Turkish import proce- 
dures. 

Additional information on the forthcoming 
event may be obtained either by writing to 
the office of the Commercial Attaché, Turk- 
ish Embassy, 3512 Porter Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or directly to the Director, In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 


Film and Photographic 
Show To Be Held in Turin 


The Third International Motion Picture 
and Photographic Technique Exhibition will 
be held in Turin, Italy, September 22—October 
7, 1951. United States firms are again in- 
vited to take part in this event—a number 
having participated in last year’s show. 

It is the intention of the management to 
show the latest developments in technique 
and production methods. Exhibits will in- 
clude chemical products, motion-picture 
equipment, and developing and printing ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing either directly to Mr. Giancarlo Cam- 
erana, Salone Internazionale Della Technica, 
Turin, Italy, or to the Office of the Commer- 
cial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 1601 Puller 
St. NW., Washington 9, D. C. 





ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad va- 
lorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curbrate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordabas per dollar. Imports of seimi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effected rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar 
(10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances 
on account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 
percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at 1 or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and os B rates, respec- 
tively, since Apr. 18, 1950. or a number of years prior 
to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official 
rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate rang- 
ing from 10-20 percent above the official, depending upon 
the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—T he controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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and encourage use of the highways. It 
seems to be the consensus of authorities that 
increasing the rates, except with respect to a 
very limited number of commodities, would 
not solve the problem of the deficits, as the 
rates are now practically as high as the traffic 
will bear. 

The placing of contracts during 1950 for 
the construction of 1,200 freight cars to be 
built in Brazil, the probability of more con- 
tracts during 1951, the approval of the 
SALTE Plan, the purchase of considerable 
equipment abroad during 1950, much of 
which will not arrive until 1951, the grant- 
ing of a credit of $10,843,000 to the Paulista 
Railway, the building of a pipeline to carry 
petroleum products from Santos to a point 
near the city of Sao Paulo, thus relieving the 
Santos-Jundiaf of much excess, low-rate 
traffic, and the further conversion of motive 
power from steam to electricity and Diesel- 
electric type, give promise of better opera- 
tions in 1951 on most of the railways in this 
district. 

It was noted during the year that there 
was a strong tendency on the part of two 
leading railways in this district to halt their 
electrification plans and to shift improve- 
ments to Diesel-electrification. This was due 
primarily to the greater economies registered 
by Diesel-electric as compared with straight- 
electric operation, and, secondarily, to the 
exhaustion of electric-power capacity. The 
Federal railways, nevertheless, seemed to 
adhere to the policy of electrifying, appar- 
ently because the Federal railway authorities 
are loathe to increase the dependence of 
Brazilian railways on imported Diesel oil; 
Federal railways are in a better position, 
moreover, than privately owned railways, to 
demand electric power. 

The outstanding completed improvements 
of fixed plant in 1950 were the 91-kilometer 
extension of the rails of the Goiaz Railway 
from Leopoldo Bulhoes to Goiania in May, 
and the electrification of the very important 
double-track trunk line of the Santos- 
Jundiaf Railway, between the city of Sao 
Paulo and Jundiaf, but there were a number 
of uncompleted improvement programs in 
progress during the year. The failure to 
complete the railway link with Bolivia near 
Corumba was due to lack of funds. 

The railway equipment industry in Sao 
Paulo made great strides and at the end of 
the year had a backlog of orders for nearly 
1,000 freight cars with the outlook for 1951 
reported good. 


Dominican Republic Adds 
Four Radio Stations 


Four new radio broadcasting stations were 
opened in the Dominican Republic during 
1950, bringing the country’s total to 29. Of 
these stations, 15 were located in Ciudad 
Trujillo, 8 in Santiago, 2 each in San Cristo- 
bal and Puerto Plata, and 1 each in La Ro- 
mana and San Pedro de Macoria. 


Spanish Highway Notes 


An important step was taken during 1950 
in the Government’s approval of a 2,300,- 
000,000-peseta 5-year plan for the improve- 
ment of 11,000 kilometers of highways in 
Spain, roads which carry 80 percent of the 
nation’s traffic. Most of these roads, the 
only modern highways in the country, were 
constructed in a great highway-building pro- 
gram between 1926 and 1932. Since then 
considerable deterioration has taken place. 
The Government hopes that sufficient for- 
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eign exchange will be available to import 
the road-building machinery needed, and 
without which the program will take longer 
and be more costly than planned. 

Apart from this ambitious attack on the 
highway problem, news in highway transport 
was not bright. Spain’s fleet of some 100,000 
vehicles continued to deteriorate, and im- 
ports of new vehicles were at the extremely 
low rate of 1,542 trucks and 2,768 cars dur- 
ing the year. Adequate replacement would 
necessitate importing at least 10,000 vehicles 
a year, apart from the growing needs of an 
expanding population attempting an indus- 
trialization program. The United States 
supplied about one-third of both the cars 
and trucks; Great Britain furnished one-half 
the trucks, and France one-half the pas- 
senger cars. 

Duties, almost prohibitive on certain types 
of automobile imports, kept internal pas- 
senger-car prices at incredibly high levels. 
Trucks are priced at roughly twice their 
value in the United States. 
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Pulp and Paper Mills—New Zealand. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Spain. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Wool, Raw, Producers and Exporters—New 
Zealand. 
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(One bolivar equals approximately US$0.30;: 
the gross kilogram includes the weight of 
the container.) The resolution was dated 
April 12, 1951, and became effective on April 
18, 1951. Nylon stockings, formerly dutiable 
under No. 143-B, are now classified under 
143—c at the higher rate. 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi of June 11, 
1940, between Venezuela and Brazil has been 
extended to October 2, 1951, according to a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 20, 1950, for announcement of foriner 
renewal. | 


NEW COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI WITH 
SWITZERLAND 


The commercial modus vivendi of Febru- 
ary 27, 1942, between Venezuela and Switzer- 
land, which expired on February 27, 19651, 
has been supplanted by a new agreement, 
dated March 29, 1951, which is operative for 
1 year and is renewable annually. The new 
agreement, which contains the most-favored- 
nation clause, has no unusual provisions 
except special treatment for border coun- 
tries. 
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Shipments of United States tobacco from 
the Western Hemisphere to the Netherlands 
decreased from a prewar yearly average of 
18,261 tons to 12,917 tons in 1950. 


SWEDISH TOBACCO SITUATION 


Sweden's 1950 tobacco situation was char- 
acterized by a sharp increase in imports of 
leaf tobacco, a drastic decline in imports of 


manufactured tobacco products, and in- 
creased self-sufficiency in cigarettes—the 


main tobacco product. More than half of 
all tobacco imports originated in the United 
States. 

The domestic leaf crop, insignificant in re- 
lation to the over all consumption, totaled 
272 tons, as compared with 326 tons in 1949. 

Contracted purchases of foreign leaf, in- 
cluding stems, which totaled 11,314 tons in 
1950 as compared with 6,641 tons in 1949 
were much larger than deliveries. As a re- 
sult, Swedish stocks of tobacco leaf held 
abroad increased from 3,942 tons at the end 
of 1949 to 6,812 tons at the end of 1950. 

Consumer prices were raised 17 +o 33 per- 
cent on January 1, 1951, but this increase to 
not expected to affect consumption appre- 
ciably. 
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